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WMPERSPECTIVES USA. 
In the Winter 1953 issue of Western 
Review there is an interesting edi- 
torial by Ray West concerning Per- 
spectives USA, the new literary maga- 
zine supported by the Ford Founda- 
tion, which “aims at giving foreign 
readers an insight into the intellec- 
tual life of the United States today.” 
But this is exactly what it does not 
do, Mr. West says—at least if one is to 
judge from the first issue. On the con- 
trary, it seems rather to be, in his 
words, “an anthology of writing done 
in America over the past twenty-odd 
years.”” We agree with him in finding 
the first issue of Perspectives—the 
only issue available at the time of 
this writing—a large-scale disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr. West, speaking of the organi- 
zation of the magazine, says “To my 
knowledge only one serious objection 
has been raised to the early plans for 
the magazine, and that is to the poli- 
cy of not having a single editor, but 
of having rather a series of editors, 
each of whom will be responsible for 
a single issue. However, even objec- 
tions to this policy were lessened by 
the excellent choices proposed—the 
names of such people as Trilling, 
Blackmur, Tate, Cowley, and Bar- 
zun.” But it is exactly here that ob- 
jections should have crystallized if 
the idea was to build an integrated 
magazine. As Mr. West implies, edit- 
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ing is no one-shot job. A magazine's 
sense of style can be synthesized, but 
its particular sense of life (distinc- 
tiveness, it’s called) depends upon— 
given good contributors—a continu- 
ous controlling personality, prefera- 
bly anonymous. Once it was decided 
to have a series of guest editors, there 
was no further question of a new liv- 
ing magazine. From then on it was a 
generic creation, with its real interest 
shifted to the sub-classifications: the 
Trilling issue, the Tate issue, the 
Blackmur issue, etc. And these guest 
editors, most of them hard-working 
men sweating over two or three jobs 
already, couldn’t possibly read the 
many hundreds of contemporary con- 
tributions that would pour in on 
them if invited. Therefore Perspec- 
tives was slated in advance to be 
largely an anthology of Favorite 
Readings. 

However, one must allow for the 
very definite possibility that this is 
precisely what was wanted. Perhaps 
the planners of the magazine felt that 
it was more important in the field of 
the arts for the U.S. to convey to 
other peoples its achieved distinction 
rather than its hatching distinctive- 
ness. They may be right; they may 
have chosen the better case. If this is 
the aim, then there can be little quar- 
rel with the organizing or with the 
magazine itself. The people chosen 
to run it have taste and wide ac- 
quaintance; they are in their ways 
distinguished, almost a Supreme 
Court of U.S. literature: the maga- 
zine will reflect it. Perspectives USA 
will have worth. 


continued on page 119 





Ernst Krenek 
SELF-ANALYSIS' 
Preface 


HE PRESENT work is not meant to be an autobiog- 
raphy, but an attempt at self-evaluation. During the last 
ten years I have been working on a detailed account of my 

life. So far, I have covered the early phases of my career; but even 
if I succeed in bringing it up to date, publication of the complete 
account will have to be postponed for the usual reason of contem- 
porary references. As each section is completed, it is turned over 
to the Library of Congress, with the understanding that the entire 
work will be made available to the public after a suitable lapse of 
time. 

The decision to prepare so comprehensive a report on my life 
implies my belief that its contents may be of some interest to fu- 
ture students of music history. If my name at present were as “‘fa- 
mous’’ as that of a few other living composers—fame taken here as 
a matter of quantity and expressed in terms of numbers of per- 
formances of works, sales of copies, quotations in news reports 
and such—I would assume that my work, and thus also my person, 
would undoubtedly interest posterity. It is true that in some cases 
fame enjoyed by an artist during his lifetime was followed by ob- 
livion in later days. This does not concern me here. My intention 
is to show why I think that my work will be more important to a 
future generation than it seems to be to the contemporary world 
at large. I shall try to avoid giving the impression that I complain 


about unjust treatment. I realize that some of my readers will in- 


sist on seeing my self-interpretation in that light. I shall bear 
them no grudges, since their very reaction is part of the evidence 
I wish to discuss. 


1 This is a revised and considerably enlarged version of a work originally published 
in German under the title Selbstdarstellung (Zurich: Atlantis-Verlag, 1948) . 
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To say that successful music is that which pleases its listeners 
seems to be a truism. At any rate, it is an oversimplification. No 
one will doubt that a great deal of music is performed which does 


not particularly please anybody. Habits and conventions play an 


important part in the formation of concert programs. A body of 
old music, known as the repertoire, includes a sizeable number of 
truly great compositions which are of such evident significance 
that the question whether or not, or how much, they please (in 
the more sensuous connotation of the term) appears irrelevant. 
The repertoire also contains a good number of pieces which are 
not particularly significant, or not very pleasant, or neither. 
Habit keeps them in their places. 

In the contemporary field I would call a composer successful if 
almost any new composition issuing from his desk is assured of at 
least a few hearings without being too closely scrutinized as to its 
individual significance and pleasantness. This presupposes that 
the composer has established sufficient general credit for both at- 
tributes in the public opinion, or in the minds of those who ar- 
range performances with an eye on public opinion. I fully realize 
that I do not belong to this category. However, since many ex- 
perts consider my music valuable, and I have confidence that 
their judgment contains a measure of truth, I should like to dis- 
cuss in these pages the grounds for this confidence. 

As far as my work is concerned, I feel that I am directed by two 
forces which in their tangible effects frequently are at variance. 
From an early stage of my career, I have been attracted by the 
idea of pure, uncompromising creation, independent from the 
trends of the day, or at times explicitly opposed to them. I have 
always been greatly in sympathy with thinkers who examined our 
civilization and found it wanting. The dehumanizing effects of 
mass production and commercialization, the appalling vulgariza- 
tion of political and social relations after 1914, the ever increas- 
ing gap between physical accomplishments and spiritual stand- 
ards filled me with dejection and dread, and frequently induced 
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in me an attitude of belligerent protest. At the same time I was 
constantly tempted by the achievement of practical results in 
terms of “this world,” whose current problems were a permanent 
challenge to me. I have a great liking for organizational matters 
of all kinds and feel easily aroused to practical action in a given 
situation. This presupposes a fair degree of adaptability, which 
proves to me that I have not really the makings of either a cru- 
sader or a hermit. 

F specially in recent years, after I settled in America, my earlier 
contempt for the materialistic achievements of the era has given 
way to a desire for partaking of them to the best advantage. ‘This 
can easily be explained by the fact that at a time when I enjoyed 
a certain measure of financial independence I could well afford to 
be disdainful of what I was able to buy if and when I so wished. 
However, considerations of this kind invite a discussion of per- 
sonal problems which lie outside the scope of this paper, and 
therefore I shall not carry it further. Be this as it may, in spite of 
the urge to put my talents to practical use in the sense of worldly 
accomplishments, I secretly admire most of all the saint who is 
strong enough to rise above the challenge and temptation of “‘this 
world” and occupy his mind with the everlasting values exclu- 
sively. From time to time I will always make some efforts to reach 
out in this direction, and perhaps attain a few uncharted points 
in the unknown territory of the esoteric, only to be drawn back 
again by the irresistible desire to produce things of immediate 
usefulness. 

It seems to me that the imprint of these somewhat contradic- 
tory tendencies is noticeable in the sum total of my work, as well 
as in many individual specimens of it. It is not possible for me to 


judge whether this peculiar combination has been objectively 


detrimental to the quality of my work, or perhaps productive of 
a special positive quality to be found in it. However, it is quite 
possible that the unusual variety of my output has baffled observ- 
ers accustomed to more homogeneous phenomena. It is my im- 
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pression that this confusion has surrounded my work with an un- 
usual obscurity—almost anonymity. It may well be that at some 
future time its seemingly erratic aspects, which now hide what- 
ever values it may contain, will be revealed as the very carriers of 
these values. 


gn aR 


STUDIES WITH FRANZ SCHREKER. I assume that diverse 
tendencies are rooted in my personality. But they have at one 
time or other been enhanced by extraneous influences. An early 
impulse toward the esoteric was the insistence upon originality 
and avoidance of banality on the part of my teacher, Franz Schre- 
ker, whose classes in composition at the Vienna Academy for Mu- 
sic I joined in 1916, when I had reached the same age as the cen- 
tury. Schreker’s attitude was characteristic of the general frame of 
mind known as fin de siécle, which fed on French Symbolism and 
produced such movements as the Vienna Secession—an associa- 
tion of left-wing painters—and early expressionistic literature. 
Interest centered around unusual subject matter, pathological 
aspects and morbidity not excluded. The work of art was to be 
distinguished by unique strangeness and had to be free of straight- 
forward, obvious, and popular elements. 

While Schreker adhered to these general principles, his keen 
sense for the operatic stage, which was the main outlet for his cre- 


ative abilities, put a brake on his somewhat naive philosophical 


vagaries. As a composer of operas he was aware of the fact that his 
works would have to prove their vitality here and now, and there- 
fore he professed an instinctive aversion for the musical radical- 
ism of Arnold Schoenberg. In spite of the recherché character of 
some of Schreker’s librettos, his music always contained an effec- 
tive dose of Puccinesque sweep, invigorating an otherwise flabby 
basic substance mixed from ingredients of Wagner and Debussy. 

Schreker’s music had practically no contrapuntal texture. But 
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as a teacher he was at his best in training his students in contra- 
puntal writing, for which, after the discipline of modal counter- 


point was mastered, Bach and Max Reger served as preéminent 


models. The music which I as well as the other students wrote 
during these school years was accordingly fashioned in the spirit 
of post-romantic German polyphony, flavored with impression- 
istic devices of French and Italian origin. At that time I hardly 
took cognizance of Schoenberg, who was held in high esteem for 
his unparalleled exquisiteness, but not recommended as a model 
because of his alleged lack of feeling for practical usefulness. 


BERLIN, 1920. In 1920, Franz Schreker was called to Berlin 
as director of the State Academy, and several of his students, 
among them myself, followed him there. In the breezy atmos- 
phere of the German capital my orientation as a composer 
changed soon and noticeably. I made contacts with artists who 
entertained ideas quite different from those of the small group 
I had known so far. The assistant director of the Academy, the 
late Georg Schiinemann, was very helpful in introducing me into 
various circles. To him I owe my brief acquaintance with Fer- 
ruccio Busoni, who was spending his last years in discussing the 
principles of neo-classicism. These however had no immediate in- 
fluence on me at that time. What I gathered from Busoni’s dis- 
course was that romanticism and all it stood for had to be over- 
come at all cost, and that the nineteenth century on the whole was 
musically an age of decline, from the consequences of which 
truly progressive artists ought to free themselves as quickly and 
thoroughly as possible. More palpable results derived from my 
contacts with Hermann Scherchen, who then had just embarked 
on his career as extraordinary conductor of new music, and Ed- 
uard Erdmann, brilliant and profound as pianist, composer, and 
thinker. These and a few other, younger people were responsible 
for removing my prejudices against aggressively modern music. 
I understood that in order to live up to the requirement of being 
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sophisticated and unusual I would have to go far beyond the 
limits of the middle-of-the-road modernism to which I had been 
educated. 

Among many inspiring ideas, I owe to Erdmann two things that 
were of decisive influence on my later evolution. Through him I 
was initiated in Franz Schubert, of whom up to that time I had 
not thought very highly. According to the tenets in which I was 
reared, Schubert’s music was embarrassingly simple, almost popu- 
lar, and therefore “banal.” Fortunately it did not take me very 
long to become thoroughly ashamed of such immature notions, 
and ever since I have not tired of spreading the message of Schu- 
bert’s true and little recognized greatness. This seems to be pat- 
ently at variance with the decision to get rid of all romantic in- 
fluences. But what Erdmann made me see in Schubert was not 
the poetic quality of his music, usually pointed out as the Vien- 
nese master’s greatest asset, but the subtlety and infinite variety 
of his purely musical construction, his fantastic inventiveness in 
exploring ever new relationships of the tonal elements—in short, 
his formidable composition technique. I learned to understand 
the idea of the autonomy of music, which fitted very well into the 
anti-romantic tenets I was absorbing at that time. I ceased to think 
of music as an agglomeration of interesting and startling effects 


derived from the operatic stage, and began to see it as a formida- 


ble construction completely free of sentimental connotations, a 
law unto itself. 

Erdmann also introduced me to Artur Schnabel, whose friend- 
ship I valued highly right to the day of his death. Through curi- 
ous coincidences I knew Schnabel for several years as a composer 
before I heard him as a pianist. I found his music as fascinating 
and inspiring as his original and incisive conversation, and al- 
ways thought of him primarily as a creative musician. 

All these influences strengthened the intransigent component 
in my make-up. The young progressive musicians challenged my 
imagination and stimulated my appetite for daring experimenta- 
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tion, while I accepted some of Schnabel’s attitude of serene indif- 
ference toward the practical business aspects of composition. 

A third influence working in the same direction, and perhaps 
the strongest of all, came from outside the field of music. This was 
Karl Kraus, the Viennese poet and satirist, whom I have admired 
as one of the greatest masters of the German language. To this 
day I have remained fascinated by the unique independence of 
his spirit and the intransigence of his ethical convictions. The in- 
exorable consequence of his pitting himself against “this world,” 
so that eventually there was nothing but a clear-cut division be- 
tween him and all the rest, has impressed me enormously. Al- 
though I think that in artistic matters ' have shown a fair amount 
of uncompromising strength when decisive issues were at stake, 
there have been many situations in my life in which I felt shame 
and remorse at not being strong enough to assume in practical 
affairs the “Karl Kraus attitude.” 


FIRST “ATONAL PERIOD.” During the early twenties I wrote 
astounding quantities of music. The first important piece show- 
ing my new orientation was the First String Quartet, somewhat 
influenced by Bartok. This was performed at the German Musi- 
cians’ Festival in Niirnberg and had a sensational success. My 
First Symphony, introduced to the public by Scherchen, was writ- 
ten in a similar vein. Both works were highly appreciated as orig- 


inal contributions to the problem of form in a new idiom and 


praised because of their vitality. The latter was mainly a result of 
ruthless insistence on vigorous rhythmic patterns and a generous 
use of ostinato technique. I am sure that much of the success of 
these compositions was due to the relentless drive achieved by 
these devices. If this was to be understood as one of the few con- 
cessions I was still willing to make to satisfy my practical sense, 
my modernistic friends were not slow in pointing out that my 
music was in danger of becoming rigid and stiff. 


Although these compositions were written while I was still of- 
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ficially a student at the Academy, Schreker hardly knew of their 
existence before he heard of their performances. I did not dare to 
show him the results of my sudden change of style, assuming that 
he would strongly disapprove. Thus we parted company, and I 
pursued my new way in full independence. 

My foremost work of that period certainly is the Second Sym- 
phony, the longest and most ambitious orchestral piece I have 
ever written. It had its first hearing in 1923 at the German Musi- 
cians’ Festival in Kassel, and was received with feelings ranging 
from enthusiasm to horror. I remember vividly that at the final 
climax of the concluding Adagio movement the impression pre- 
vailed that if this accumulation of sound would continue only a 
little further the hall would cave in, or some catastrophe of un- 
foreseeable magnitude occur. I heard this symphony for the sec- 
ond time twenty years later, played by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, and experienced the same shock; and while listening 
to the recordings made of that performance, I pass each time 
through a state of curious excitement when the end of the piece 
approaches. As I see it now, the rhythmic rigidity which was pres- 
ent in that period is in a peculiar way made the emotional subject 
matter of the piece. To me the Second Symphony seems to denote 
a terrific elemental force raging against stifling confinement, as if 
a blind giant would batter the walls of a cave in which he is im- 
prisoned. In the last movement there are passages expressing pain 
with an intensity that I wish I could produce again. 

I am quite sure that I felt nothing of all this when I wrote the 
piece. I was completely absorbed by the technical aspects of the 
project that I had undertaken, and this project presented itself to 
me solely as the practical r roblem of contriving a very long piece 
on a monumental scale. 

In another work of approximately the same period I again suc- 
ceeded in producing emotional values of unusual intensity. This 
was the opera “Orpheus und Eurydike.” The year before, I had 
turned my attention to the operatic stage, prompted as it seems 
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to me by sheer curiosity, for I felt no real urge to express myself 
in opera. But I had written something for nearly every other me- 
dium that appeared to me worthwhile, and I had decided that | 
did not wish to repeat myself. My first experiment was a one-act 
play with many choral passages, “Zwingburg” (The Tyrant’s 
Castle) . A friend of mine had written the first draft of the libret- 
to. It dealt with the tragic destiny of a mankind which seems un- 
able to work out for itself a state of well balanced freedom, either 
degenerating as it does into licentious ‘liberty, or falling prey to 
tyrannic regimentation. The late Franz Werfel obliged me by re- 
writing the honest but clumsy effort of an amateur into elegant, 
perhaps a little too smooth, verses. 

The second opera that I wrote during the same year also treated 
the problem of freedom, this time personal freedom from inhibi- 
tions, although I was probably hardly aware of this coincidence. It 
was called “Der Sprung tiber den Schatten” (The Leap over the 
Shadow) , a comical farce for which I prepared my own libretto 
in a fairly sophomoric style. The first of these experiments was 
played at the State Opera House in Berlin, the second at the Civic 


Opera House in Frankfurt-on-the-Main. Neither one was re- 
ceived too well. The late Paul Bekker, then music editor of the 


Frankfurter Zeitung, was the only one that credited me with a 
keen sense for the operatic stage. 

Shortly afterwards I was notified that the expressionistic paint- 
er, Oscar Kokoschka, wished to see his play on Orpheus made into 
an opera. Again I was challenged by the project as such, and I was 
not in the least deterred by the fact that the book, upon first read- 
ing, did not seem to make much sense to me. Again I wrote the 
music in feverish haste, as in a dream, once in a while grasping 
the implications of the text in a flash, then again groping in the 
dark, following my creative instinct rather than intellectual per- 
ception. Only much later did it become clear to me that Kokosch- 
ka’s play too, in a very subtle way, centered around the idea of 
freedom. 
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Ostensibly preoccupied with the purely teclinical problems of 
creating music for its own sake and according to its own laws, as 
I thought I understood them at the time, I acted in regard to the 
essential expressive contents of my music like a sleepwalker. I do 
not think that this condition interfered with the quality of my 
work—rather the opposite. But if I had more clearly realized what 
I was doing, I might have more consciously developed what was 
hinted at in those early works. My desire to gain clarity prompted 
me soon to move in an entirely different direction. Had I known 
myself better, I might not have made this move. But as it was con- 
ditioned by my ignorance of myself, it obviously was inevitable. 


SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, 1924. At Christmas, 1923, that 
great and noble friend of contemporary music, the late Werner 
Reinhart of Winterthur, extended me an invitation to spend con- 
siderable time in Switzerland. I accepted the generous offer with 
keen satisfaction, for ever since the end of the First World War I 
world, the fab- 


” 


had wished to take up contacts with the ‘‘outside 
ulous ‘‘free”’ peoples that had defeated the reactionary forces of 
the Central Powers. My two years in Switzerland were in many 
respects an extremely happy period of my life, for which I owe 
to my many friends in that unique country a debt of undying 
gratitude. From Switzerland I went for the first time to Paris, and 
my impression of France caused a complete about-face in my ar- 
tistic outlook. That is, I was ready for the about-face, and France 
furnished the cue. 

I was fascinated by what appeared to me the happy equilibri- 
um, perfect poise, grace, elegance, and clarity which I thought I 
perceived in the French music of that period, as well as in the rela- 
tions of the French musicians with their public. I decided that 
the tenets which I had followed so far in writing “‘modern” music 


were totally wrong. Music, according to my new philosophy, had 


to fit the well-defined demands of the community for which it was 
written; it had to be useful, entertaining, practical. It is easy to see 
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that the second component of my make-up, long suppressed by its 


counterpart, categorically demanded its right. It is equally easy to 
see that I approached the philosophy of Gebrauchsmusik, which 
at that time was promoted by Hindemith and others in Germany, 
though from a different angle. I also absorbed some of the ideas 
of neo-classicism, inspired by Strawinsky’s “‘Pulcinella Suite,” and 
similar works. 

The first result of this new orientation was that I considerably 
reduced the scale of my creative projects. I still wrote a great deal 
of music with considerable speed, but the pieces were shorter, for 
smaller ensembles, and of a less formidable nature. As one of the 
most important works of that period I should like to mention my 
Second Concerto Grosso, which in regard to idiom and general 
character continued the line of the Second Symphony, while its 
form and texture approached the models of Baroque music. In a 
smaller work of that kind, a Concertino for Flute, Violin, Harpsi- 
chord and String Orchestra, I went further than in the Concerto 
Grosso, imitating more closely the style of the early eighteenth 
century, reminiscing on the tonal language of that period and 
playfully employing some of its mannerisms. This probably is as 
close as I would ever come to the more obvious behavior patterns 
of neo-classicism. 

When my sojourn in Switzerland came to an end, Paul Bekker 
invited me to assist him in the direction of the Opera House in 
Kassel, a position that he had assumed in the fall of 1925. When 
I left Switzerland I felt as if I had been driven out of paradise into 
a humiliating exile. I had hoped that I could establish myself in 
that charming “outside” world which had tempted me so strong- 
ly, and I dreaded my return to the nebulous and brooding atmos- 
phere of Germany. Although in the beginning I did not quite 
know what to do in the reluctantly accepted theatrical job, I soon 
became thoroughly fascinated by the magic machinery of the 
stage. I discovered that it fitted my new philosophy to the utmost, 


as it constantly demanded practical, immediately effective action. 
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I wrote a large amount of incidental music for a great variety of 
plays, conducted several small operas, prepared program notes for 
the theatre, appeared on the radio in various capacities, and was 
generally busy living up to the demands of the moment. 


“JONNY SPIELT AUF.” Most important of all, I began work- 
ing on my opera “Jonny spielt auf,” for which I had made the 
first notes before leaving Switzerland. I had not the slightest idea 
that I was preparing one of the most momentous operatic suc- 
cesses of recent times. My main incentive apparently was the 
temptation to exploit all the resources of the magnificent toy that 
I had just learned to handle. I invented a vivid and exciting plot 
that employed every possible mechanical contrivance of the mod- 
ern stage. Above all I was lucky in conceiving the thoroughly 
operatic character of Jonny, the jazz-band fiddler, a sort of sophis- 
ticated latter-day Papageno. The story was nothing but another 
expression of my preoccupation with the idea of freedom, this 
time based on my experience with the “outside” world. Jonny 
and his America stood for the fullness of life, optimistic affirma- 
tion, freedom from futile speculation, and devotion to the happi- 
ness of the moment. He was the fulfillment of a wish dream, for I 
felt that all of these elements, which I admired so greatly and 
passionately desired to acquire for myself, were really foreign to 
my nature. Daniello, the slick virtuoso, was a mean caricature of 
the dream picture. Max, the composer, was the counterpart of 
both and a highly autobiographical character. He was the self- 
conscious, brooding, introspective, Central European intellec- 
tual, as opposed to the happy, straightforward representatives of 
the Western world. In the final climax of the play he succeeded 
by an act of free will in breaking through the walls of his inhibi- 
tions and escaping into the outside world of freedom. As to the 
music of this opera, I returned to the tonal idiom, to the cantilena 
of Puccini, seasoning the whole with the condiments of jazz, 
which was justified because of Jonny’s profession. 
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The opera, at first rejected by the Hamburg Opera House, had 
its premiere in Leipzig, early in 1927. The success was immediate 
and overwhelming. Within two years it had remarkably long runs 
on more than a hundred stages in all European countries. The 
confusion that it created among professionals and inside of my- 
self was equally remarkable. I do not know of anybody who un- 
derstood how and why I had moved in this direction. I was praised 
as the creator of a new operatic style, and condemned as a hard- 
boiled cynic who wanted to get rich quick through sensation- 
mongering. Other observers searched for satirical implications of 
which I was not aware at all. The consensus was that the opera 
was a big joke. This reaction hurt me considerably, for I thought 
I had produced a serious piece of work that deserved to be taken 
seriously. 

I was even more disturbed when I noticed that some of the 
modern composers whom I held in high esteem seemed to think 
that I had deserted their camp and turned reactionary. For this 
misunderstanding I had myself to blame, since I had seen fit to 
criticize Schoenberg and the twelve-tone technique in a public 
lecture that I had given some time before. Although my remarks 
were mild enough, they caused much resentment among the 


Schoenberg group, and rightly so, for they were entirely uncalled 


for. Fortunately this was completely straightened out as time went 
by, but while the tension lasted, it worried me a great deal. 

It appears to me that the overwhelming success of “Jonny 
spielt auf’ obliterated my previous attainments from the public 
eye. Those who had followed with sympathy my early bold ex- 
periments were disappointed, since I seemed to have become 
commercial. However, this was not the case, and thus I was bound 
to disappoint those who expected me to follow up my success with 
more sensational hits in the same vein. The result was that I soon 
found myself sitting between two chairs. 

For some time I continued stylistically along the line indicated 
by ‘Jonny spielt auf.” Three one-act operas that I wrote imme- 
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diately afterwards may be considered as sort of elaborate marginal 
remarks. “The Dictator’ treated a bloody episode from the pri- 
vate life of a political leader fashioned after the image of the 
Duce, at that time the only specimen of this kind in evidence. 
“Das geheime Konigreich” (The Secret Kingdom) was a fairy- 
tale opera which demonstrated worldly power as vanitas vanita- 
tum and recommended returning to the innocence of primeval 
nature. “‘Schwergewicht, oder Die Ehre der Nation” (Heavy- 
weight, or The Pride of the Nation) was a satirical operetta in 
which I attacked hero-worship in the world of sport, prompted by 
the remark of the German Ambassador to the United States to the 
effect that in our age prize fighters and tennis champs were the 
true messengers of Kultur. I presented an episode from the life 
of a prize fighter in which an honorary Ph.D. was conferred upon 
him while he was at the same time revealed as a moron of monu- 
mental dimensions. This particular play, which ran at a breath- 
taking pace, imitating the style of early slapstick movies, was very 
successful, for it was highly entertaining. 

The music of these operas emphasized further the romantic as 
well as the jazz elements of “Jonny.” The same is true of “Leben 
des Orest’’ (Life of Orestes) , which was my last major effort in 
this vein. Here I made a deliberate attempt to reconquer the 
grand style by exploiting the resources of romanticism and jazz. 
Seen from the angle of playwriting, the libretto was a tour de 


force. | compressed the whole story of the hapless Atrides family, 


from the sacrifice of Iphigenia in Aulis to Orestes’ trial before the 
Areopagus of Athens, into five acts packed with fast and violent 
action. The mythical motives of the ancient legend were inter- 
preted in terms of modern psychology and adapted to the style of 
a realistic, almost folksy, play. To designate the type of the piece, 
I called it “Grand Opera,” conjuring up the tradition of Meyer- 
beer’s and Verdi's grandiose spectacles. Accordingly the music ex- 
hibited many traditional features—arias, choruses, ensembles, 
ballet, and all the paraphernalia of this species of opera. The use 
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of jazz elements was justified by my intention to demonstrate the 
timelessness of the story, which although originating in antiquity 
should appear as an expression of our own experience. The prob- 
lem of freedom was again discussed throughout the whole play, 
but a new important idea was added, that of justification. Orestes’ 
trial in Athens was to me the spiritual climax of the opera. This 
work was quite successful, though to a lesser extent than “Jonny 
spielt auf.” 


VIENNA, 1928. Through “Jonny spielt auf” I had achieved a 
considerable degree of financial independence, so I gave up my 
position at the Opera House in Wiesbaden, where I had followed 
Paul Bekker when he took over the direction of that institute. 
Various courses of action lay open to me. In 1929 “Jonny spielt 
auf” was produced at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, and this would have been a good opportunity for taking up 
contacts with America. However, this possibility had no attrac- 
tion for me at the time. What I thought I wanted to do was estab- 
lish residence in southern France, with which I had become en- 
amored on previous vacation trips. I was not aware of the fact that 
I had outlived the frame of mind in which I had conceived my 
dream picture of France and the Western world. During a visit 
to my native Vienna it came to me almost as a revelation that this 
was the place where I had to settle down. I was charmed by the 
city, the country of Austria, and the style of its life, as if I had 
never known them before. Worldwise friends of mine maintained 
that it was the most foolish thing I could possibly do. Vienna of- 
fered to the musician none of the business opportunities of the 
great market places such as Berlin or Paris. Its physical plant was 
limited, its financial resources scarce, the spirit of its musical lead- 
ers timid, backward, or even reactionary. I could see all that, but 
was I not ina position to disregard external conditions and to live 
wherever and however I pleased? 

For a while I lived in splendid isolation, without participating 
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in any of the local musical activities. I receded further into a 
seemingly old-fashioned romanticism, which to many appeared as 
either an amiable or annoying caprice. While Hindemith was 
supplying German youth with practical music for their enjoy- 
ment and enlightenment, and Kurt Weill interpreted musically 
the acid social critique of Bertolt Brecht, I wrote in twenty days 
the twenty songs of the “Reisebuch aus den oesterreichischen 
Alpen” (Travel Book from the Austrian Alps), in the style of 
Schubert’s ‘“Winterreise’”’—sentimental, ironical, and philosophi- 
cal sketches, extolling the beauties of my homeland and discussing 


its problems. This work marked the turning point in that phase 


of my evolution which had begun when I abandoned “modern- 
ism’”’ in 1924. 

From here on the opposite component of my nature gained as- 
cendancy again. Probably its time had come, and various external 
factors were helpful. While Schoenberg himself no longer lived 
in Vienna, several of his disciples were present, the most promi- 
nent of them being Alban Berg and Anton Webern. I was very 
anxious to renew and maintain contact with them, as I wanted 
to clear myself of the vestiges of the unfortunate conflict with 
Schoenberg. The attitude of these excellent men filled me with 
great respect. While their ideas and ideals seemed to me still 
somewhat strange and obscure, I thoroughly admired the way in 
which they lived up to the high demands that they made upon 
themselves. With the exception of small groups that had almost 
the character of a secret society, the community in which these 
men lived granted them practically no recognition whatsoever. 
None of them had any position in public life to speak of, and 
their financial status was precarious. Nevertheless they adhered 
to the principles of their art with unshakable faith and remained 
imperturbable in spite of permanent disappointments and fail- 
ures. I could not help becoming more and more interested in 
their musical credo, which was the twelve-tone technique. 

Another factor working in the same direction was that in Vien- 
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na I had the opportunity of hearing the lectures of Karl Kraus 
regularly. It did not make any difference whether he read his own 
aggressive and incredibly brilliant satirical pieces, or plays by 
Shakespeare, Nestroy, or Offenbach. What did matter was the 
moral power emanating from a man who for more than thirty 
years had withstood the hostile silence of his compatriots without 
deviating from his line by a single inch. 

During this period I became increasingly dissatisfied with the 
character of my work. My romantic compositions were reasonably 
successful, as they were attractive because of the traditional idi- 
oms which I utilized. However, not being of a cheap or vulgar 
type they could not compete with the products of composers who 
used the traditional material in an uncritical manner. On the 
other hand, the modernists regarded these works of mine more or 
less as oddities. Thus the compositions lived on the narrow mar- 
gin where their qualified popular appeal met with the limited in- 
terest that they could evoke as the curious utterances of a once 
“modern” composer. 

The time of decision approached when I wrote another opera 
and discovered that it was turned down by everybody. Once more 
1 had mustered the resources of romanticism for a topical play 
treating the political and social crisis of post-war Vienna. While 
the music still had the Schubertian ring of the “Reisebuch,”’ the 
libretto was sharply critical of domestic affairs and particularly of 
German attitudes toward Austria. The Leipzig Opera House, a 
stronghold of mine ever since the triumph of “Jonny,” foresaw 
trouble and expressed its regrets. It was clear to me that I had 
reached a dead end. I felt like giving up music entirely. Around 
1930 I had developed a considerable literary activity, especially 
when I was invited to contribute regularly to the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, Germany's most respected liberal newspaper. Its literary 


department was then directed by F. T. Gubler, one of my best 


friends from Switzerland. I wrote many articles and essays on 


musical subjects, and also dealt with cultural, political, and liter- 
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ary matters, and furnished a great number of book reviews. Tem- 
porarily I found music a poor and inarticulate medium of expres- 
sion, and was willing to try entirely different lines of approach. 

The music which I wrote at that time, in spite of my general 
skepticism in regard to music’s expressive faculties, foreshadowed 
the decisive change that was soon to come. Around 1930 I had the 
rare privilege of meeting Karl Kraus personally, and of being ad- 
mitted to his circle. It gave me great satisfaction that the man 
who, without knowing it, had exercised the strongest influence 
upon me, distinguished me with his personal friendship until his 
death. I set a group of his poems to music and used for the first 
time configurations of twelve different tones as motivic units. The 
basic vocabulary was still tonal, and the style romantic. 

More twelve-tone groups of this kind appeared in a song cycle 
that I wrote to my own words under the title ““Gesange des spaten 
Jahres” (Songs of the Late Year) . I had always felt that cycles of 
songs were most suitable for depicting the progress of the lyrical 
subject through various stages, and therefore the underlying mo- 
tive should be the idea of travel. Schubert’s “Winterreise” ap- 
peared to me as the unexcelled prototype of a song cycle. My 
‘Songs of the Late Year” were conceived in a deeply pessimistic 
mood, prompted by my dejected state of mind as well as by the 
disheartening impressions which I had collected on a journey 
through Germany and Austria, everywhere observing the alarm- 
ing symptoms of the fast spreading disease of Nazism. The cycle 
was in a way a counterpart of the “Reisebuch,” written only two 
years earlier in a much happier mood. Then I had praised the 
beauties and hopeful aspects of my country. Melancholy and 
doubt were spread over the whole like a thin haze that made the 
lovable features only the more attractive. Now the basic mood 
was bitter and grim; decay and disintegration were conspicuous 
topics. The idiom of these songs stretched the concept of tonality 
considerably, and I seemed to return to the characteristics of my 
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earlier music. However, this time the process was slow and de- 
liberate, and each step was carefully planned. I feel that the works 
of this period of transition generally lack the vitality of the spec- 
tacular outbursts of my early modernism as well as of my roman- 
tic phase. This seems to me to be partly compensated for by a 
conscientious craftsmanship, such as I had not always applied 
previously. 


“CHARLES V.’ While passing through this period of depression, 
I had a conversation with the director of the Vienna Opera 
House, Clemens Krauss, during which he suggested that I should 
write a new opera for his institution. This request acted upon me 
as a potent tonic. I concluded that my reputation as a promising 
operatic composer had not yet vanished. But above all, this invi- 
tation made me very happy because I saw in it a token of recogni- 
tion in my native land, for which I was longing more fervently 
than I had realized. Although living in desirable independence 
and comparative leisure, I suffered under the isolation in which 
Vienna let me spend some of the best years of my life. Although 
my financial status seemed to enable me to be as intransigent and 
esoteric as I wished, the practical component of my nature was 
frustrated, for I was not given any opportunity to accomplish 
things here and now. The modern works of my earlier period 
were not played, since on the one hand Vienna's musical life was 
too deeply rooted in tradition and generally adverse to experi- 
mentation, and on the other hand I was labeled as the funnyman 
who had written “Jonny spielt auf.” However, in this latter ca- 


pacity I did not live up to expectations, for my “popular” works, 


like the “Reisebuch,” contained just enough dynamite in the 
form of skepticism, critical innuendo, and unexpected disso- 
nances to make the keepers of the traditional Gemiitlichkeit feel 
uncomfortable. Yet I would have given many of my still numer- 


ous performances in Germany for one real success in Vienna. My 
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relation to the city of my birth had assumed distinct characteris- 
tics of unrequited love. Thus Mr. Krauss’ suggestion had a won- 
derfully invigorating effect. 

His interest became enthusiastic when I mentioned the subject 
that I wished to treat: the history of Charles V, the tragic emperor 
of the Renaissance era. My choice appeared perfect, the subject 
matter being closely associated with Austrian history. I wnt to 
work at once, and spent nearly a full year on research in tie ar- 
chives of the National Library of Vienna. The problem of free- 
dom was again the focus of attention, this time formulated in 
terms of the conflict of free will versus determining circum- 
stances. But this problem was almost overshadowed by, or rather 
served as a vehicle for, the theologically formulated question of 
justification, which already had dominated the finale of my play 
on Orestes. The dramatic substance of “Charles V”’ is the elabo- 
rate attempt of the dying emperor to justify his failures as a result 
of inevitable necessity, brought about through historical forces 
stronger than his own free will. 

While the emperor recites the story of his life, soliciting the in- 
dulgence of his father confessor, the salient scenes of that life ap- 
pear as flashbacks on the stage. Again, as in “Orestes,” I com- 
pressed an immense quantity of material into the frame of an 
operatic evening, though the technique was quite different. 

In my earlier operas I had written words and music simultane- 
ously, after having worked out a very detailed outline for each 
scene. I had found that I achieved a much more flexible and in- 
tegrated unity if I could mold the dialogue while progressing 
with the music, rather than following a previously set text. This 
was perhaps frequently accomplished at the expense of the liter- 
ary quality of the text, but the very best examples of good opera 
showed that the literary perfection of the details really did not 
matter. In “Charles V” I was much more ambitious, as I wanted 
to produce something that was impeccable from every angle. | 


spent much time in preparing the libretto, and it seems to me that 
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I was able to submit a piece of literature of some value in its own 
right. 

When it came to conceiving the music, I was faced with a for- 
midable problem of conscience. After the few noncommittal ex- 
periments of the transition period, the time had come for me to 
decide whether I ought to turn to the twelve-tone technique, or 
what other course I ought to take. One thing was clear: the neo- 
romantic phase of my work had come to an end. The struggle was 
hard, and the decision far from easy. I settled down to studying 


the works of Schoenberg, Berg, and Webern, as one might in an 


g, 
elementary course in composition. Up to that time the music of 
these masters had attracted me because of its unquestionable mod- 
ernism and uncompromising purity of style, but it did not really 
appeal to me as a form of expression evoking immediate, instinc- 
tive response. It was one of the most important experiences of my 
life that the patient, analytical, intellectual study of that music 
revealed to me its aesthetic values, and that as a result of that 
study I now am able to appreciate and enjoy that beauty which 
prior to my analytical effort was hidden from me. 

If I did not wish to relapse into what appeared to me as the 
mistake of my early modernistic period, by assimilating the ex- 


traneous features of the “dissonant” style—and this I did not want 
to do as it already had led to disappointment—I had only the 
choice of rejecting these ideas for good, or else penetrating to 
their core. Since I felt that I had exhausted all possible alterna- 
tives, the second course of action had to be chosen. Thus I de- 
cided, after long deliberation and thorough search of my con- 
science, to adopt the twelve-tone technique. I knew that this was 
a decision of utmost consequence for my future as a composer and 
as a human being. 

The description of this process may appear abhorrent to those 
who believe that a composer should listen only to the inner voice 
of musical inspiration instead of indulging in intellectual specu- 
lation. They may rest assured that I never listened more intently 
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to the inner voice than at the time of this decision, and what the 
inner voice told me was exactly that I ought to do some very hard 
thinking. Those who dislike ‘Charles V,”’ for whatever reasons, 
may feel confirmed in this by my reporting that the work was in 
the beginning discouragingly difficult and progressed very slowly. 
I felt as if I had never known how to write music, and inching 
along from measure to measure was like hacking my way through 
an arid, thorny thicket. 


POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS. “Charles V” as a play carried 
more, and more evident, political implications than anything I 
had written before. Ever since my first opera “Zwingburg,” I had 
touched upon political matters in my works for the stage. In 
“Charles V” I took a definite stand, extolling the universalism of 
the Catholic Empire of the Middle Ages as against the disintegrat- 
ing forces of nationalism, materialism, and religious indifference. 
Although the text was completed before Hitler's ascent to power 
in 1933, the play was clearly anti-Nazi and based on the tenets 
that were later officially adopted by the Austrian government as a 
system of defense against the Nazis. My political attitude in pre- 
vious years had been based on a generally liberal and progressive 
philosophy that involved a certain contempt for practical politics. 
My attitude was not a-political, since my aversion for actual polli- 
tical movements, parties, slogans was itself the expression of a 
political viewpoint. In controversial situations my sympathies 
would usually tend toward the left, but not necessarily so, and not 
on the grounds of my sharing leftist doctrines. As I derived this 
political attitude largely from Karl Kraus, I was not surprised at 
having to partake of his unpopularity. In general I have observed 


that my nature does not make it easy for me to join groups of any 


kind, and therefore my activities have usually lacked that initial 
support which automatically benefits individuals who belong to 
such groups. 

As an Austrian not only by birth but also by conviction, I did 
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not even have the support of a national group, which in an era of 
violent nationalism was a serious shortcoming. Austrian patriot- 
ism was not so much a manifestation of ethnical group-conscious- 
ness as an expression of allegiance to the idea of the old, universal 
and supernational empire of which the Austrian republic of the 
post-war period seemed to be the last tangible remnant. One 
could be sure that Austrians who tossed nationalistic slogans 
around were actually German chauvinists, incipient Nazis, and 
traitors to their country. True Austrian patriots were anything 
but vociferous, for their patriotism was their faith in the idea of 
an Empire in which all nations had an equitable place. Some of 
these ideas were promulgated by the Dollfuss government as the 
new philosophy of Austria at the time when Hitler took over Ger- 
many and threatened to overrun Austria any day. Involved tradi- 
tionally and theoretically was a strongly Catholic orientation. 

In the course of the preceding years I had become increasingly 
interested in religious problems, and after a period of alienation 
gradually reapproached the Roman Church, into which I was 
born. I felt justified in thinking that the time had come when I 
could make my contribution to Austria’s life and culture after all. 
The country was in a desperate situation, threatened in its exist- 
ence. The majority of the progressive elements were skeptical of 
the new political orientation, as it seemed to them to represent 
only a second-hand fascism, ‘“‘mitigated by Schlamperei” (sloven- 
liness) , as they used to put it. I was almost the only musician of 
international reputation and noteworthy creative power who sup- 
ported the revival of the tradition of the old, supernational Em- 
pire, conceived in the spirit of Catholic Christianity. In “Charles 
V” I had completed a work of monumental dimensions which, 
like no other of its kind, expressed the governmental philosophy. 
I decided that the time for practical action was at hand. 

During these years—up to the time of my emigration from 
Europe—I organized a series of concerts presenting contemporary 
chamber music. I wrote articles for the Wiener Zeitung, the ofh- 
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cial paper of the federal government. I gave a series of lectures on 
problems of contemporary music. I took an active part in the 
work of the Austrian section of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music and functioned as its delegate to the interna- 
tional festivals until 1938. I was elected chairman of the Austrian 
Association of Playwrights and Stage Composers. Obviously I had 
more than enough opportunities for practical action. However, 
all this did not mean by any stretch of the imagination that my 
contribution was recognized, or that I was accepted as a construc- 
tive element in the new regime. I soon discovered that the gov- 
ernments of Dollfuss and Schuschnigg were sincerely anti-Nazi, 
as far as politics was concerned, but that in cultural matters they 
were just about as reactionary as the Nazis themselves. I suppose 
that in this respect they were also perfectly sincere, for the intel- 
lectual level of the Catholic parties in Austria had always been 
determined by the tastes and capacities of the lower middle class. 
There was also the familiar fallacy of appeasement, in the shape 
of the notion that one could “take the wind out of the Nazis’ 
sails” if one compensated for the rejection of their political pro- 


gram by adopting the seemingly harmless cultural part of it. His- 
tory has demonstrated that this attitude invites catastrophe in- 
stead of preventing it. While Austria’s leaders committed the 


tragic mistake of thinking that they could do without the collabo- 
ration of progressive elements, my folly was that I thought they 
could be convinced of the opposite. 

To this folly I gave grimly humorous expression in a consider- 
able number of articles which I contributed to a satirical maga- 
zine edited by Willi Reich, musicologist and critic, pupil of Al- 
ban Berg, and a close friend of mine. The title of the magazine, 
23, was suggested by Berg, taking its cue from section twenty- 
three of the Code which in Austria regulated the newspaper busi- 
ness. According to that section, which was very familiar to every 
attentive reader, correction of any misrepresentation of facts 
could be demanded by the person affected, and under the law the 
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paper was due to publish the correction in the same shape and 
manner in which the misstatement had appeared. The program 


of our magazine was, of course, to set straight the innumerable 
faults of commission and omission of which the timid, callous, 
and sloppy music critics of Vienna were guilty, especially in re- 
gard to contemporary music. The magazine contained some fair- 
ly aggressive material, which even now makes quite amusing 
reading. Since many issues were destroyed after the Nazi occupa- 
tion of Vienna, 23 is likely to become some day a collector's item. 

Some of my activities during these hectic years were received 
by public opinion with hostile indifference, some evoked angry 
resistance. All of them had to be carried on under unusual diffi- 
culties. My work as an artist found even less official recognition 
than before. It was characteristic that the only complete perform- 
ance of my “Reisebuch,”’ which might have been exploited by the 
governmental propagandists as a rare glorification of the new Aus- 
tria, took place in one of the little concerts that I organized my- 
self, and very scanty attention was paid to it. It gives me a certain 
ironical satisfaction to notice, after fifteen years of voluntary exile 
from my native country, that the same work is now being per- 
formed in Austria, often to sold-out houses. The worst blow came 
when in 1934 the Vienna Opera House stopped the rehearsals for 
“Charles V” and cancelled the production of this work. The ex- 
cuses which were put forward were obviously flimsy. Fear of an- 
tagonizing the Nazis appears to have been the true reason. 

My endurance and strength of character were put to a severe 
test. In spite of these disappointments I did not change my posi- 
tion and went on working for the independence of Austria and 
for the government which treated me as an adversary rather than 
an ally, though it was woefully short of sincere and capable sup- 
porters. Once again I had chosen to take a stand that was unpopu- 
lar from every angle and unintelligible to most observers. When 
I travelled abroad, I noticed that few people took the trouble to 
analyze the political texture of Austria. The majority had ac- 
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cepted the lies and misrepresentations of the Nazi propaganda, 
which was so skilfully disseminated that its victims did not know 
they had succumbed to it. A few people who had more knowledge 
of the situation doubted the sincerity of the new regime, seeing 
how it treated the leftist opposition in Austria. And only very few 
trusted friends of mine seemed to understand my own role in this 
situation. Even these questioned the wisdom of my choice. 


WORK IN THE TWELVE-TONE TECHNIQUE. As far as my 
music was concerned, I knew that embracing the twelve-tone tech- 
nique restricted the possibilities of public appreciation of my 
work even more than the general circumstances did. I was not 
only confronted with the normal prejudice against new music, 
but also with the special prejudice that had accumulated against 
twelve-tone music, which was usually thought of as a theoretical 
aberration without aesthetic value. Nevertheless I continued 
along the line which I had chosen for myself while preparing 
“Charles V.” I noticed soon that the twelve-tone technique could 
not very well be used as a ready-made method for the manufac- 
ture of modern music. It was both more and less than that, at the 


same time. In other words, employing this method meant nothing 


in terms of aesthetic value, inspiration, vitality. It was necessary 
to delve deeper into the technical, aesthetic, and philosophical 
principles underlying the idea of the twelve-tone technique and 
to test its possibilities and limitations in ever new experiments, 
which meant writing a great many compositions and trying many 
different approaches. Of the works that I completed prior to my 
emigration I consider the Twelve Variations for Piano and the 
Sixth String Quartet to be the most important ones. Neither one 
of them has registered with public opinion to an adequate extent, 
which may partly be explained through the fact that the Varia- 
tions were performed but not published, while the Quartet was 
published but not played. In both works I tried to establish their 
formal structure as a logical outgrowth of the basic organization 
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of the sound material evident in the fundamental layout of the 
twelve-tone patterns. This seemed to me an important project, 
since I had observed that other composers utilizing the twelve- 
tone technique frequently had applied it to traditional formal 
schemes, such as Sonata, Suite, Rondo, and the like. I speculated 
a great deal on the possibilities of evolving new forms of music, 
as can be gathered from my theoretical writings of that period. In 
later years I did not any longer attach the same importance to the 
problem of form, but preoccupation with it during the middle 
thirties has lent to my musical output of these years specific 
significance. 

A performance of a work of mine scheduled in a German city 
for the day after the Hitler election in March 1933 was cancelled 
immediately after the results of the election were known, which 
indicated the attitude toward my music under the Nazi regime. 
To the best of my knowledge, not a single note of mine was played 
in Germany as long as that regime lasted. This fact reduced my 
income very sharply, and I had to look for new sources. Since my 
homeland did not offer any possibilities of profitable work, I took 
up travelling abroad, giving lectures, playing and conducting my 
works in concerts and over the radio. The remuneration was in- 
significant compared with the fees drawn by professional inter- 
preters, but it supported me at least during the time spent on the 
road. The Western world in which I was moving about did not 
impress me any longer as the paradise that it had seemed to be ten 
years earlier. Too many signs of the forthcoming crack-up were 
visible. Furthermore, my preoccupation with the twelve-tone 
technique immunized me to a great extent against the tempta- 
tions held out by different styles of contemporary music. Never- 
theless, there were many moments in which I had the most serious 


doubts as to the raison d’étre of this method of composition. 


These doubts were not prompted by the resistance which this 
method of composition encountered nearly everywhere. They 
emanated from within, for time and again I was tempted to ask 
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myself, during the process of writing or looking over a finished 
work, whether the essential musical ideas which I had formulated 
could not have been conceived without the aid of the twelve-tone 
technique just as well, or perhaps even better and more spon- 
taneously, than by operating that laborious mechanism. I have 
always overcome these moments of hesitation, chiefly reasoning 
that, even if a certain musical organism might have been created 
without utilizing this technique, it actually had originated under 
its principles, and thus the technique must have had a function 
in the process, no matter how obscure that function might appear 
afterwards. Spontaneity, so desirable and necessary a factor in the 
creation of anything that is to exhibit vitality, was then something 
to be striven for in persistent work rather than something to be 


presupposed as a gift from heaven. Furthermore, I convinced my- 


self time and again that no other manner of writing would afford 
me more satisfaction. I also felt that it was a point of moral integ- 
rity to see it through after I had started on the venture. Even if 
the twelve-tone technique had been a lost cause, it was doubly im- 
possible to abandon it at a time when the adversaries, Nazi 
or otherwise, would have howled in triumph at every sign of 
wavering. 


AMERICA, 1937. My attitude in this respect did not change 
when I made my first trip to America in the fall of 1937, half a 
year before Hitler's seizure of Austria. During that trip I wrote 
five songs to words by Franz Kafka. Although very brief, they ap- 
pear to me important as a conclusion of my first phase of experi- 
ence with the twelve-tone technique. In the beginning of that 
phase I could not yet entirely break away from thinking in terms 
of effects which might have been accomplished without the aid 
of this method. In “Charles V” I frequently had to resort to some 
rather tortuous manipulations of the twelve-tone row in order to 
make it serviceable to my intentions. This may or may not have 
affected the ultimate result in regard to its expressive power. At 
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any rate, this result ought to be judged solely on its artistic merits, 
regardless of how the twelve-tone series was used, just as we ap- 
preciate the artistic qualities of Tomas Luis Victoria’s music ac- 
cording to what it has to say to us, without bothering about how 
he got along with Zarlino’s rules on counterpoint. Later I learned 
to conceive my initial ideas in such terms that they would natural- 
ly fall in line with the organic possibilities of the twelve-tone 
technique. My Variations for Piano and the Sixth String Quartet 
designate the culminating point of this development. My ambi- 
tion was to attain the perfection that I saw in the music of Anton 
Webern, which in my opinion is one of the extremely rare cases 
in history of complete coincidence of creative imagination and 
strictly formulated technique, comparable in this respect perhaps 
only to Palestrina, or in a certain sense to the “Art of the Fugue.” 
I feel that I have approached this ideal only in a few isolated mo- 
ments, for there has always been in my musical concepts an ele: 
ment of vitality that seemed to tend toward breaking through any 
set of limitations, be it of a traditional or of an unorthodox type. 
My opinion is that Alban Berg had to deal with a similar problem 
while harnessing the twelve-tone technique for his expressive pur- 
poses. Alban Berg's solutions in the Violin Concerto and in the 
unfinished opera, “Lulu,” impressed me greatly as utterances of 
a noble and humane mind, but they did not appeal to me as 
models, for they seemed to lead back to a highly sophisticated ro- 
manticism to which I did not wish to return. In the Variations 
and in the Sixth Quartet I accomplished a degree of constructive 
consistency which I had hardly reached before, but the musical 
substance so organized seemed of too stony a texture to serve as a 
medium of sufficient flexibility for expression of a reasonably 
wide range of moods. It was in the Kafka songs that I was able for 
the first time to make the twelve-tone construction somewhat pli- 
able without twisting it beyond recognition. But as I have men- 
tioned, these were very short pieces, and I had still a long way to 


go. 
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It might be worth noticing that during this period I wrote com- 
positions from time to time without using the twelve-tone tech- 
nique. Such works were usually of small caliber and written for 
some occasion the conditions of which did not seem to make the 
twelve-tone idiom acceptable. I never knew whether this practice 
was legitimate, or whether it was breaking a principle which I had 
undertaken to follow on a word of honor given to myself. In writ- 
ing such pieces I did not mean to acknowledge formally that the 
twelve-tone technique could be used only for certain specific and 
exclusive purposes, or that it was definitely unsuitable for others. 
However, perhaps this is precisely the case. History will tell us 
more about it. 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH. Through my work in the 
twelve-tone technique I became interested in musical theory and 
history—fields that previously had not particularly commanded 
my attention. Franz Schreker had not stimulated the interest of 
his students in these matters, since he was a totally unscholarly 
type of artist, basing his judgment of music on instinct rather 
than on critical analysis. He thought very little of the labors of the 
Institute for Music History at the University of Vienna, and as I 
at that time had absolute confidence in whatever he said, I did not 
participate in the important studies that went on in the seminars 
of the Institute. I took only a few of the general lecture courses, 
and they seemed to me very dull indeed. Thus my knowledge of 
music history was extremely sketchy, and I was hardly conscious 
of my own place in the historical evolution. The various prob- 
lems which I encountered in my struggle with the twelve-tone 
technique prompted me to seek advice in musical theory, and 
soon I discovered that more knowledge of history would be help- 
ful. My interest in this field was enhanced when I became ac- 
quainted with the new edition of Monteverdi's works, prepared 


by Malipiero. Monteverdi’s music was a revelation as significant 


to me as my discovery of Schubert had been many years earlier. It 
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aroused my curiosity as to what other surprises these bygone cen- 
turies might hold. 

The opportunity to develop substantial historical studies came 
when I returned to the United States as an immigrant and began 
teaching theory at Vassar College in 1939. The excellent music 
library of that institution offered all the material that I could 
wish to have for a good start. An essay by Richard S. Hill in the 
Musical Quarterly, “Schoenberg's Tone Rows and the Tonal Sys- 
tem of the Future,” made me aware of the problems of modal 
theory which have occupied my mind ever since. I was also look- 
ing for early prototypes of the basic ideas of the twelve-tone tech- 
nique, and turned my attention to the cantus firmus method of 
mediaeval polyphony and to the melodic design of Gregorian 
Chant. 

In Europe I had never felt any incentive to teach composition. 
I had once in a while a few private students for limited periods of 
time, but I did not enjoy my work because I could not see quite 
clearly what I should teach these students. ‘Thus I was looking 
forward with some apprehension to my first teaching job in Amer- 
ica, after having discovered that teaching was about the only way 
of securing a livelihood open to me in that country. To my sur- 
prise I found that I not only enjoyed my academic work almost 
more than any previous practical activity, but that I also achieved 
most satisfactory results. 

In 1942 I was appointed as head of the music department of 
Hamline University in St. Paul, Minnesota, in which position | 


was able to expand my teaching activities to include advanced 


courses in history and musicology. My own education had been 
centered around the classical languages and designed to foster 
philosophical methods of thinking. Thus it gave me great satis- 
faction when I was able to apply these methods to the pedagogical 
interpretation of music, which in my opinion has its place in the 
humanities alongside literature, and should not be regarded as a 
trade the tricks of which may be picked up by instinct and me- 
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chanical drill. On the other hand I feel that the intellectual ap- 
proach to music, as furnished by musicology, may benefit from 
the impulses that the creative imagination of composers can offer. 

It was in this spirit that I eventually edited the two volumes of 
Hamline Studies in Musicology. I collected several papers written 
by graduate students of mine dealing with problems of mediaeval 
music that interested us from the angle of composition technique. 
I contributed to these studies an essay of my own on the treatment 
of dissonances in several masses by Johannes Ockeghem. The 
Flemish master of the fifteenth century had attracted my atten- 
tion more and more since I had noticed that in current books on 
the history of music he was generally blamed for his arid and ab- 
stract, purely “intellectual” approach, a criticism that had a fa- 
miliar ring, as the same type of objection was regularly raised 
against modern methods of composition with which I had largely 
identified myself. To my surprise and satisfaction I found Oc- 
keghem’s music highly expressive and full of emotional warmth. 
Closer acquaintance with his work was to me an experience of the 
same order as my previous encounters with Schubert and Monte- 
verdi. 

During my first years in America I wrote several smaller com- 
positions in which I used some of the twelve-tone methods with 
which I had become familiar. Two larger works of this type were 
a ballet music, under the title “Eight Column Line,” and an 
opera, “Tarquin,” ona libretto by Emmet Lavery. 

In these works I tried again to take into account such practical 
possibilities as seemed to me to exist in my new homeland. The 
prevailing emphasis in American life on tangible accomplish- 
ments in the Here and Now revived my appetite for such. It is 
too early for me to decide whether or not I have attempted a com- 
promise that may well be unattainable. At any rate, the original 
objective of “Tarquin” has not been reached inasmuch as this 
opera still has not been produced in America. Since the operatic 
enterprises of this country such as the Metropolitan Opera House 
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were not available for unconventional new works, “Tarquin” was 
designed as a chamber opera with a small cast and an ensemble of 
only six instruments, so that it could be produced at university 
centers interested in experimental affairs. However, in spite of 
the extreme simplification of the external apparatus, the opera 
turned out to be still far too difficult for the resources then avail- 
able at scholastic institutions. It therefore had to wait until 1950, 
when the German operatic machinery, even in its dilapidated 
post-war status, proved capable of absorbing this item. 


RECENT WORKS. In 1941 I deliberately set out upon the next 
step in dealing with the twelve-tone technique, to some extent in- 
spired by the historical studies that I had carried on in the mean- 
time. The result was a long and extremely difficult score for a 
cappella chorus, ‘‘Lamentatio Jeremiae Prophetae,” on the Latin 
words of the Tenebrae services of the Holy Week. Here the 
twelve-tone series was used in a manner suggested by the modal 
theory of the Greeks, and the spirit of mediaeval polyphony per- 
vaded the whole work. 

In my Third Piano Sonata, and in a group of minor works, I 
elaborated on the ideas set forth in the “Lamentations.” This 
process came to fulfillment in the Seventh String Quartet, which 
I consider one of my most significant compositions of the early 
forties. The manipulations of the tone row had reached a point 
at which little of the original tenets of the twelve-tone technique 
was retained. Nevertheless the design of the whole was definitely 
based on the series, and the spirit of the technique governed every 
detail of the piece. Again I was aided and inspired by my newly 
acquired knowledge of Ockeghem and Josquin des Prés. I feel 
that the Seventh String Quartet strikes that balance of logical 
construction and flexibility, of accuracy of design and warmth of 
expression to which I have aspired throughout my career as a 
composer. Afterwards I wrote a number of works in some of 
which I returned to the more orthodox methods of the twelve- 
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tone technique, while in others I did not apply this technique at 
all. I believe that the difference between the two categories of 
works is hardly noticeable, and I am inclined to think that this is 
good reason for satisfaction. 

Feeling that another phase of my evolution had begun, I gath- 
ered sufficient courage in 1947 to approach again the problem of 
the symphony, after nearly twenty-five years had elapsed since I 
had written a work under the title of a full-sized symphony. Dur- 
ing those years I was frequently tempted by the idea of composing 
another symphony, but I always refrained from doing so, not only 
because other tasks seemed to be more pressing. While at the time 
I was probably not too clearly conscious of the reasons for my ab- 
stinence, I now rationalize it like this: if a symphony were noth- 
ing but a long and big piece for orchestra, anybody equipped 
with talent and technique for covering considerable spans of 
time with skilfully orchestrated music could write symphonies. 
In fact, many people do so, satisfied, as it appears, with these as- 
sumptions. However, to me it seems that ever since Beethoven 
the symphonic form carries a very specific significance, intimately 


tied up with a certain simplicity and monumentality of the musi- 
cal ideas to be employed and developed in a symphony. During 


my “romantic” period my musical style certainly did not leave 
anything to be desired as far as the requirement of simplicity 
went. But I must have been instinctively aware of the fact that in 
the traditional idiom, which I then utilized, profound signifi- 
cance such as a symphony would have to exhibit was hardly at- 
tainable. I find it rather characteristic that those of my works of 
that period which live on because they still mean something are 
mainly operas, songs, and choruses, in which significance is a pro- 
duct of the musical interpretation of literary matter. The rela- 
tively few specimens of ‘‘absolute” music which I then composed 
appear to me now of somewhat lesser interest. 

Significance is much more directly attached to the works of the 
“twelve-tone” period, as the employment of new, untried meth- 
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ods and of unconventional idioms immediately suggests novel 
thought and thus some measure of importance. How much im- 
portance will depend, of course, on the individual accomplish- 
ment. (By the way, I realize that this discussion may startle the 
average ‘‘music lover’ who approves of traditional works because 
they “say something” to him, while he rejects modern music for 
the opposite reason. I am quite sure that his rationalization is 
wrong, tor he accepts the fact that the traditional idiom to which 
he grew accustomed through life-long habit leaves him indiffer- 
ent to a manifestation of the soothing power of sheer beauty, 
while the unfamiliar new idiom threatens his complacency be- 
cause he cannot apprehend its significance, and so he blames it 
for not having any and for being ugly.) 

While in the twelve-tone works significance accrued almost by 
itself, simplicity and monumentality were for a long time beyond 
reach, which again blocked the road to the symphonic style. The 
intricacy of the twelve-tone technique lends itself very readily to 
the minute precision of chamber music, but the broad strokes 
necessary for the truly symphonic style are hard to execute with a 


delicate brush meant to draw the subtle lineaments of microscop- 


ic detail. It may well be that for this reason neither Schoenberg 
nor Berg wrote a symphony. The work that Webern left under 
this title is chamber music in form and style, and a symphony 
merely in name. 

Only when I approached the stylistic synthesis which I have 
tried to describe above did I dare to think again in symphonic 
lines. A first attempt was made in 1942 with the “symphonic 
movement in the form of variations on a North Carolina folk- 


>»? 


song, ‘I Wonder as I Wander.’”’ In this piece the desirable sim- 
plicity was granted by the majestic outline of the fascinating old 
song. By 1947 I thought I had become ready for a symphony on 
the grand scale. My Fourth Symphony was not any longer based 
on a twelve-tone row, which gave me the necessary freedom to 


manipulate tonal masses in order to obtain broad contour. At the 
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same time the density of motivic relationships and the prevailing- 
ly contrapuntal texture are manifestly a result of my twelve-tone 
experience. 

The Fifth Symphony, completed in 1949, is based on similar 
stylistic premises, though it is on a smaller scale,.less rambling and 
exuberant, rather “classical” in its relative restraint and formal 
discipline. 

Ever since I had come to the Twin Cities in 1942, I found in 
regard to all my activities inestimable spiritual and practical help 
and encouragement through the friendship with which Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, then conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, distinguished me. 

In 1947 I decided to give reality to my life-long desire of resid- 
ing in a southern climate and moved to Los Angeles. California 
had attracted me even before I had come to America, and my 
wish to be at home there became imperative when I had ac- 
quainted myself with that country on my travels in the United 
States. In 1944 I had written another cycle of songs to my own 
words, “The Ballad of the Railroads.” The subject matter was the 
travel to the enchanting western shore, geographically much less 
explicit than the vignettes of my Austrian travel book, and more 
subjectively lyrical. I followed it up with a quasi-documentary 
treatment of the same theme in an a cappella choral work, called 
“The Santa Fé Time Table,” the text of which consists of the 


station names of the Santa Fé Railroad from Albuquerque to Los 


Angeles. The fascinating motet in which Josquin de Prés had set 
to music the names of Christ’s ancestors as listed in the first chap- 
ter of the Gospel according to St. Matthew inspired me to try my 
hand at an expressive interpretation of so objective a text as the 
time table of the Santa Fé Railroad, which had intrigued my 
imagination ever since I had seen pictures of it as a little boy. 

Los Angeles offered various opportunities for performances of 
chamber music, which induced me to write several works for this 
medium. On a larger scale, a piano concerto, a concerto for two 
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pianos and orchestra, a concerto for harp, and one for violin and 


piano (the last two with chamber orchestra) were the results of 
commissions that I received. I finally succeeded in writing a one- 
act opera, ‘Dark Waters,” which was practical enough to be real- 
ized by the typical opera workshop as it has developed in recent 
years in this country. The work, a brief tragedy with overtones of 
both psychological and criminal mystery, was conceived with the 
special possibilities of television in mind, but so far has been pro- 
duced on the stage only. 

In 1950 I resumed contacts with Europe after an absence of 
thirteen years. The unbroken vitality of the old continent in ab- 
sorbing new creation, the eager search for new ideas, and the as- 
tonishingly revived capacity for artistic production impressed me 
a great deal. The experience especially revitalized my interest in 
opera on a grand scale, and it is to this I seem to be turning my at- 
tention at the time of this writing. 

Some of my time in America was devoted to literary formula- 
tions of my ideas. A comprehensive summary of these is set forth 
in Music Here and Now, a book which grew out of my lectures on 
contemporary music in Vienna. My work in the twelve-tone tech- 
nique was accompanied by a series of papers. The evolution of 
my theories on that subject may be found in the three most im- 
portant of these essays: a small textbook under the title “Studies 
in Counterpoint,” a paper on cadential formations in atonality, 
prepared for the American Musicological Society, and an article 
on new developments in the twelve-tone technique, published in 
the Music Review. 


CONCLUSION. Ifa composer changes the style of his writing, he 
usually causes bewilderment among his contemporaries. He 
seems to compare unfavorably with the great masters of the past 
whose work appears to us as a well rounded, logically organized 
unit. We are likely to minimize the differences between the vari- 
ous phases through which these composers have passed, partly be- 
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cause the distance in time makes the differences seem negligible, 
partly because we know the outcome and can interpret various 
turns and twists in the evolution of an artist as integrated into 
the historical picture, and finally because the unity of a person- 
ality that has reached fulfillment in history impresses itself force- 
fully even upon divergent utterances of that personality. From 
history books we gather that Beethoven’s work unfolded in three 
periods, but even an intelligent musician playing through Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas in chronological order would have trouble in 
pointing out the lines of demarcation between those periods. We 
are aware of a difference between Mozart's early little symphonies 
and his six quartets dedicated to Haydn, but we ascribe it readily 
to the natural growth of the composer, whose identity overshad- 
ows the contrast. Contemporary observers had a different impres- 
sion. They felt that Mozart had fairly radically changed his style, 
and most of them regretted this. However, in all these cases the 
changes took place within the province of the same musical idi- 
om. Basic vocabulary and syntax are the same in Mozart's early 
and late works. In the latter the vocabulary is enriched by ele- 
ments that were used rarely or not at all in the former, and the 


syntax has become more complex, but the frame of reference is 


identical. The same is true of Beethoven's evolution. 

We have to go back to the time of Monteverdi in order to find 
a transition from one idiom to another similar to that which has 
taken place in the work of Arnold Schoenberg. The lack of per- 
manent commentary, i.e., Musical criticism, upon the production 
of that time makes it difficult to judge how contemporaries at 
large were impressed by Monteverdi's shifting into the idiom of 
tonality, which can be most clearly seen in his operatic output. 
Of course, his new style was not at all unprepared for, and people 
conversant with the chain of chromatic experiments from Clem- 
ens non Papa, Cyprien de Rore, and Willaert to Gesualdo may 
not have been particularly surprised by the language of “Orfeo.” 
But neither was Schoenberg’s move into atonality unprepared 
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for. Familiarity with Wagner, Strauss, Mahler, and Debussy 
could have cushioned public opinion against the shock of Schoen- 
berg’s Piano Pieces, Opus 11. It may well be that the resonance 
that modern musical criticism provides for momentary excite- 
ment and ephemeral nervous reactions has magnified the shock 
beyond its actual proportions. 

Throughout the history of music up to the present, changes 
within the style of any composer have always followed the direc- 
tion from simple and traditional features to more complex and 
novel forms of expression. Contemporary observers have usually 
interpreted these transitions as symptoms of decline in the crea- 
tive power, which the composer wanted to cover up by sensation- 
mongering or intellectual speculation. From an historical dis- 
tance these transitions appear as progress. No one today would 
doubt that Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica” is more significant than his First 
Symphony, and that it denotes a phenomenal progress in the 
growth of the composer. Contemporary critics, however, deplored 
the idea that Beethoven, the creator of the lovely C major Sym- 
phony, had seen fit to produce a bizarre and ugly monster just 
because his vanity would not tolerate his abiding by the tested 
traditions. 

The term “progress” may be applied in the history of art only 
if we agree on a connotation different from that used in the field 
of material accomplishments. While railroads nowadays obvious- 
ly are better than they were a hundred years ago—a statement 
which can be measured accurately in terms of their efficiency in 
accomplishing what they were designed for—no one in his right 


senses would claim that the symphony has made similar progress 


from Mozart to Mahler. The perfect work of art can never be su- 
perseded by a later creation, because its perfection is measureable 
only within its own frame of reference. We would find Bee- 
thoven’s string quartets perfect even if we did not know that 
many other composers wrote inferior quartets. We do not have to 
compare them with anything in order to realize their greatness, 
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and actually we never do so, as we select from the past only the 
best anyway. If we speak of progress in art, we simply take cogni- 
zance of the fact that various phenomena follow each other in 
time, without implying that the subsequent is better than the 
precedent. 

However, since the lines of evolution within the individual as 
well as within larger spans usually go from the simple to the more 
complex, we are wont to assume that the complex constitutes a 
progress over the simple. In the history of music there are only a 
very few points at which this line is broken. The first point was 
reached when the subtle and sophisticated melodic design of the 
Gregorian Chant gave way to the early crude attempts at polyph- 
ony. A new peak of complexity was the amazing contrapuntal 
art of the fifteenth century. Palestrina’s style is a phenomenon 
worth studying because it demonstrates the typical dialectics of 
the concept of progress in art. Seen from the angle of his own 
time, Palestrina’s art does not exhibit an increase of complexity, 
as it subjects the fantastic features of Gothic polyphony to rigid 
simplification. It does not even partake of the chromatic experi- 
ments of some of Palestrina’s contemporaries which might be in- 
terpreted as continuing the trend of complexity inasmuch as they 
added to the vocabulary of music. However, in the light of later 
history Palestrina appears as a progressive composer, since his dis- 


cipline and clear procedure have become the guiding lights for 
the later development of the new idiom of tonality, although he 
was opposed to the revolutionary experiments which put tonality 
into the saddle. 


The best known of these apparent breaks of historical continui- 
ty is the leap from the complexity of Bach’s awesome polyphonic 
constructions into the childlike primitivism of the galant style. 
Progress in the direction of increasing complexity set in as soon 
as Mozart discovered Bach and started the long process of integrat- 
ing fugue and sonata, which was most energetically pushed for- 
ward by the later Beethoven and eventually led to Schoenberg. 
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The term complexity has been used in this discussion to desig- 
nate not only complication of texture in the form of polyphonic 
devices, but also rhythmic subtlety and richness of vocabulary. In 
all these respects atonal music, as inaugurated by Schoenberg, 
ranks among the most complex phenomena in the history of mu- 
sic. Considering analogous historical situations, we may not be 
surprised at noticing today a new emergence of simplicity. For ap- 
proximately twenty years music has gone through a period of re- 
action against the complexity of the atonal style and the twelve- 
tone technique. This reaction seems to be conspicuously different 
from similar processes in the past inasmuch as it was not a new 
generation of composers that has instigated a new, simple style; 
on the contrary, almost all of the leading composers started with 
a complicated method and worked toward the simple. Bartok, 
Hindemith, Milhaud, and Strawinsky may serve as examples. 
Even Alban Berg might be quoted here, and Schoenberg's “Ode 
to Napoleon” seems to indicate that its creator was not indifferent 
to this trend. Webern was to my knowledge the only one who 
never was tempted to deviate from the highly complex style. 

The new simplicity displayed by the older and younger com- 
posers alike differs from similar movements in the past in that it 
is not confined to a simplification of texture, but retrogresses to 
an older status of the musical language by restituting tonality. 
The post-Bachian primitivism cannot be used for comparison be- 
cause the musical idiom did not change. It was tonal before and 
after. A hypothetically similar case would have existed if seven- 
teenth-century composers, frightened by Monteverdi's innova- 
tions, had returned to the modal style of Palestrina. It is this at- 
tempt at recapturing previous conditions which imparts to the 
new simplicity an unpleasant reactionary flavor. 

This analysis of the contemporary scene is the result of the 
many long meditations that have constantly accompanied my 
work in the twelve-tone technique. Belonging to a younger gen- 
eration than Schoenberg and his immediate disciples, I realize 
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that the complex atonal style will give way to new forms of ex- 
pression and that music may have a fresh start with less compli- 
cated elements. However, I think that any such start must take 
into account atonality and twelve-tone technique instead of 
evading the issue. Schoenberg may be compared with Bach in that 
both have brought a long process to completion. Bach has accom- 
plished the integration of the old polyphonic tradition into to- 
nality, and Schoenberg has completed the merger of fugue and 
sonata. But in this very act Schoenberg has also decisively trans- 
formed the musical language, creating atonality, which Bach did 
not do. Had Bach created a new idiom, we may be sure that the 
new simplicity of the Mannheim school would have had to take 
cognizance of it, and geniuses like Haydn and Mozart would un- 
doubtedly have utilized it. 

Reviewing my own development as a composer, I observe that 
it did not follow the pattern set by the majority of my contempo- 
raries. My reaction against the complexity of the atonal style oc- 
curred earlier and was more thorough than was the case with 
most of them, but it was only temporary. When I embarked on 
my romantic phase, I was reactionary with a vengeance, while the 
other composers, in my opinion, tried to return gradually to mild- 
er phases of atonality and eventually to settle down in a style that 
is basically tonal, retaining some of the elements of atonality as 
stimulating spices. My romantic period, however, was governed 
by the theory that it ought to be possible to recapture the original, 
unadulterated sense of the old vocabulary through a fresh, prime- 
val experience. This new, unprejudiced approach was supposed 
to nullify the attrition of the material, which, according to the 
atonalists, made the search for a new material necessary. One may 
say that this was a rather uncompromisingly reactionary theory, 
not easy to understand at a time when the general trend toward 


simplicity had not yet gained the upper hand. 


As soon as this happened, I was already moving in the oppo- 
site direction, again swimming up-stream. Unlike the composers 
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of a slightly older generation, I had my period of reaction behind 
me when I consciously and conscientiously approached the com- 
plications of the twelve-tone technique. Thus I hope that I shall 
not fall prey to the false simplicity that in my opinion character- 
izes the greater part of contemporary music. When I succeed in 
formulating a less complicated style, it will be genuine—so I hope 
—because it will be matured through my experience of the past 
twenty years. 

It may be said that the ultimate value of music, and thus its 
success in this world, does not depend upon its fitting into artifi- 
cial patterns derived from a more or less arbitrary interpretation 
of historical situations. Assuming that such patterns actually ex- 
ist, genius could be defined as the sovereign power that cuts 
across the patterns and creates a new historical situation. The 
listeners, whose reactions are supposed to decide ultimately 
whether or not music lives, are not aware of the subtle interplay 
of trends and countertrends anyway. True—but one may not be 
aware of a trend and yet be a part of it. Furthermore, public 
opinion, as voiced by critics and commentators and amplified 
through the loudspeakers of publicity, has a noticeable influence 
on the shape of musical life. Undoubtedly in the early twenties 
audiences at large were considerably more receptive to advanced 
types of modern music than they have been ever since. While 
public opinion then encouraged the production of such music 
against the resistance of more conservative elements, critics later 
became skeptical, publishers hesitant, and interpreting artists 
timid. 

When all is said and done, we have to admit that the ultimate 


criterion of artistic value is embodied in an element of vitality 
which seems to defy further analysis, and this is where the present 
self-analysis must come to an end. Aesthetic investigation reveals 
the artistic perfection of the “Eroica” to the last detail. Psycholog- 
ical study may explain accurately what musical factors produce 
the imposing, invigorating, uplifting effect of that composition. 
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But no analysis whatsoever will unveil the mystery of its unique- 
ness. Even the most accomplished composer who would apply re- 
ligiously the findings of the most minute analyses could not turn 
out a second “‘Eroica.”” One may call the agency productive of 
this mysterious ingredient “inspiration,” which is substituting 
one unknown quantity for another. The only control that a com- 
poser has over the factor of inspiration is that he must not release 
any musical thoughts until he is absolutely convinced that they 
completely satisfy his inner vision. To put it in simple terms, he 
must like what he has written to such an extent that even after 
thorough search of his conscience he would not consider chang- 
ing a single note. If he does that, he has done all that is humanly 
possible. Whether the criteria by which his nature compels him 
to decide what he likes are the right ones in order to endow his 
work with greatness and vitality is a matter of divine grace. If the 
grace is with him, it makes no difference whatever whether he 
feeds on unhappy love affairs, on walks through the woods, or on 
the study of mediaeval music. 

Composers who have great facility in writing music are in dan- 
ger of neglecting the postulate of unremitting self-criticism, be- 
cause they are able to turn out satisfactory music without much 
effort. The greatest masters, like Mozart and Schubert, did not 
always escape that danger. I am aware of being a facile composer 
and of having issued perhaps a considerable number of works 
which do not live up to the standards set forth above. History 
teaches that the most inspired and vital works of the great com- 
posers rarely have met with immediate success. Lesser products 
of their pens and many average works of their less inspired con- 
temporaries have been much better received. Undoubtedly this is 
equally true of our own time. 

When I thus leave ultimate judgment to history, as I must 
may be questioned to what purpose I have submitted this work. 
Here again I may be allowed to invoke the verdict of time. While 
the verbalized utterances of composers are frequently dismissed 
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by contemporaries as attempts at defending their dubious posi- 
tion through subjective rationalization, posterity just as frequent- 
ly applies itself with eagerness to the scrutiny of such utterances, 
for it sees in them documents highly informative of the ideas 
that moved these composers while they were still alive, and there- 
fore likely to contribute to the true perception of their musical 
work. 

Aptos—Palo Alto, California 
June 1946 

Revised and brought up to date in 
Los Angeles, July 1952 
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THE SUNFLOWER SEEDS 


Benjamin DeMott 


HEY WERE drinking coffee in the accompanist Unwin’s 

tudio at the Magic Muses. On the street below motors 

chuffed and a trolley-bus clanged—these sounds and the 

dry droning of tires on the pavement that was burning in the 

white sun moved like an effluvium through the dirty, flyridden 

window into the dark room. Under the window the three gray 

parrots dipped and whistled in the litter of sunflower seeds on 
the floor of their wire cages. 

“The meister has an offer,” the fat violinist, Villarejo, was 
saying. 

“Is it good?” 

The violinist shrugged. “In the mountains, teaching.” 

“No,” Unwin said disbelievingly. “Not the mountains, not the 
mountains in summer.” Then he paused. ‘He wants to take you,” 
he said coldly. 

“So he says.” 

The accompanist sighed out his own longing. He was a brittle- 
boned creature with a grayish-white edge of a face, large eyes, and 
pale strings of hair. 

“You are blessed,” he said seriously, looking carefully at his 
guest. “You area blessed man.” 

“I need the money,” was the response. ‘‘I need the money or 
I'd stay here. I prefer it here.” 

“But the mountains... The sun. When you come back you'll 
have color in your cheeks from the wind and sun, you'll be clean 
and rested.”” He looked closely at the violinist again. ‘You're a 
blessed, fortunate man.” 

“It’s only the meister,” the violinist uncomfortably explained. 
“T did nothing.” 
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He went to the plate and filled his cup again. With his back to 
the accompanist, he asked: 

“What will you do?” 

Unwin gestured deferentially. ‘I have nothing. I’m looking for 
another place.” 

“You'll have trouble at that,” the violinist said firmly. He sat 
down on the bench by the parrots. 

“I know. I've been to the agents.” He cast a look of desperation 
about the room. “They haven't cleaned for two months. They'll 
never clean.” 


It was truly a poor place. The ceiling was oppressively low, the 
walls dark and moist and the window coated. The dead music, the 
waste of innumerable hours of practice and pupils seemed to 


hang thick, mired in the soot and flies that exhausted the air. 

“Where is there to go?”’ Villarejo asked. 

“I don’t know. Uptown—it’s cleaner uptown.” 

“But high,” Villarejo said. ‘‘Very high.” 

“Yes,” the accompanist admitted. “But suppose someone says: 
‘Let me have Leonale’s old fellow. Where is Leonale’s man these 
days. Let me try him.’ How could he find me? Who can find me 
here?” 

“The Directory,” Villarejo said simply. 

“No,” he replied. “You're there when they want you. Or they 
don’t call. They don’t look for you. ‘He’s sick,’ they say—‘Isn’t he 
dead long ago.’ They don’t look.” 

The fat violinist shook his head commiseratingly. 

Unwin leaned toward him. “I haven't been called for three 
years,” he said intensely. ‘I’ve waited here three years.” 

“Oh now,” protested the other. “You amuse yourself.” He 
pointed at the cages. “You have time for things.” 

‘“That’s well enough to say,” said the accompanist. “But it 
means little. Next to the mountains—nothing at all.” 

They finished their coffee in silence. The accompanist rose 
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then and rinsed his cup in the tin sink and hovered over the cages, 
speaking softly to the birds, filling the white trays with the hard 
white flower seeds that he measured out from a nail keg under the 
sink. Above the cages, fastened by a spring-like contrivance to the 
ceiling, was a long twisted strip of flypaper, weighted at the bot- 
tom with a cork; there was a single moth yielding in the flood. 

“They like those things, don’t they,” the violinist observed. 

“The sunflowers? Oh yes,” he said. “It’s a splendid taste.” He 
stretched out his hand to the violinist. ‘“T'ake one.” 

The fat violinist dug at the shell with stubby fingernails, then 
put the kernel in his mouth. 

“Delicious,” he said, chewing hard. 

Unwin nodded. “Very good for the teeth,” he said. ‘‘Strength- 
ening. It makes them grow firm.” 

“But they eat the shell?” 

“Sometimes,” said the accompanist. “Ah but you should see a 
Russian eat them. The Bulgar—they crack them in their teeth 
and spit the shell. The Russian—shell and all! Beautiful, beauti- 
ful white teeth. They never decay.” 

There was a great clash of horns on the street below. But the 


birds remained very still on their perches, staring at their master. 


He appeared to meditate upon them for a moment. Then he 
shook his head. 

‘They're not thriving here,” he said. 

“Let me hear them,” the violinist replied. “I'll tell you.” 

‘They're not the-same from one day to the next.” 

But he dragged the keg out from under the sink, picked up a 
cage, and set it upon the keg. Then he inclined his head over the 
cage. 

“Pastoral,’’ he whispered. 

The bird at once began to whistle a melody—a piercing, melan- 
choly sound. The accompanist walked swiftly to his instrument, 
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and, standing, struck a chord in the bass that agreed with the 
bird’s pitch. 

“Bravo,” said the fat violinist. “Splendid.” 

The accompanist placed the other cages in turn upon the keg, 
and from them issued forth at his bidding sober melodies—a sara- 
band, the “Queen’s Morisco,” the “Nightingale in Love,’’ with 
clusters of low notes when he whispered, “Descant,”’ and then a 
parallel series, higher, when he whispered, “Sopranino.” 

“I told the meister once at rehearsal,’”’ said the violinist. “He 
didn’t believe me.” 

“It’s not good for them here,” repeated the other after the 
cages were back in place. 

The violinist stood up; he studied the birds. 

“It might harm them to leave,” he said. ‘Consider that.” 

“No. Not likely.” 

“My sister... We had a bird in our kitchen. A canary.” He 
paused. “She moved it into the parlor and—blink! there it was. 
Never a sound from it again.” 

The accompanist smiled. ““They’re pettish,”’ he said. “Canaries 
are all quirks and sicknesses.” 

“Still you can’t be sure,” said the other reflectively. “And the 
waste of effort teaching—” 

“I can make certain first. I could try them out right here be- 
forehand—out the window. They're a steady creature.” 

“No,” the violinist said. “I’m only saying that they get to know 
surroundings. And then a change...’ He sucked his cheeks in 
noisily. 

“So—let us see it.” 

The violinist protested again, but Unwin went quickly to the 
door, took down the transom pole, entwined the hooked end of 


it in the strands of the wire top of one of the cages. He pushed to 


no avail at the window. 
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“Help me,” he ordered. 

The violinist shook the frame forcefully—the glass rattled and 
then the window shot up, admitting the brilliant white sun and 
the full roar from the concrete below. 

“Now then,” the accompanist said. 

Very slowly they brought the cage up to the window ledge, and 
let it down a few inches from the side of the building, still in the 
shade of the terrace below. Unwin was closest to the window: he 
began to edge the cage into the sun. The bird made some indis- 
tinguishable sound, and, hearing it, Unwin lunged outward with 
the pole. 

For a moment the cage was lost in the white deluge flung down 
about it. The rich, blinding rays tore open the prison, scoured the 
darkness, swept inside the bird: it was light that the creature 
could not recognize, light of such intensity that in the perpetual 
dusk of the studio, there could have been no suggestion that it ex- 
isted. The bird was crazed by the brilliance. It burst into a wild 
riot of melodies—a screech unbearably high, all sense of order 
vanishing in dissonant chaos. 

““Heartease!”’ cried the accompanist. 

At that the bird sprang up madly in the cage, flailed once at the 
wire roof, as if suffocating in the light. As it whirled about in its 
terror, the accompanist shouted again and again: 

““Heartease! Heartease!”’ 

And now for answer there was only the violent rushing force 
thrown toward them from the cage that hung like a square of 
flame cut from the sun, burning in the used air above the pave- 
ment. 

The accompanist did not move. Villarejo drew the bird back. 
But then the accompanist pushed him away fiercely. He ripped 
the wire top apart with his hands. He tried to soothe the creature 


—but the blood on his fingers only renewed the bird’s panic. He 


stepped back and, finally, when the creature was quiet a moment, 
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he repeated the first command—the simplest—that he had given it. 


There was no answer—no word or song or sound. The bird mere- 
ly looked up at him, placid, mute; and then fluttered out of the 
cage. 

It would not fly out the open window. Still silent, it perched on 
the keg below the swaying cork, its fallen face drawn tightly un- 
der the blunt hook. 

‘Not used to it,” the violinist said. “You need to go by stages.” 

The accompanist stretched forth his hand to the bird, the seeds 
dripping from it. But the creature would not look toward him. 

“He's sick already here,”’ the accompanist murmured. He went 
to the window and emptied his hand. The seeds, hard and white 
in the sunlight, blew away from him in a cloud. Sucked into the 
street they rattled upon the pavement, bounced and slid along the 
gutter in the sweep of a passing bus. He put the parrot back in its 
cage and rewound the wire above its head. 

“So,” he said, sitting down again with Villarejo. “I can tell you 
about it.” 

“You'll find a place,” the violinist said quickly. “They'll adjust 
themselves.” 

The accompanist shook his head impatiently. “You,” he said. 
“You'll have color in your cheeks from it. There are lakes in 
the mountains and great fat fish by the hundreds and thou- 
sands. You sit quietly in the rowboat near the white lilies in the 
open air and watch them playing in the clear water, blue and 
deep—”’ 

He stopped and looked away from his guest. 

“The meister is the one,” said the violinist. “I myself did 
nothing.” 

“And the mornings,” said the accompanist. “You wake in the 
early sun and the green leaves full of birds calling, calling—” 

‘The meister had no one else he could .. .” 


‘and the dew gleaming and the sun drawing the pools up 
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from the grass. And the mountains. . . The clean water in the fin- 
gers, in the hair—” 

He could not go on. He took the violinist’s cup and saucer to 
the sink, his shoulders quivering. 

“T’ll stay,” the violinist said very quietly. ‘‘I won't go.” 

“No,” hissed the other over his shoulder, his great eyes dilated 
with hate. “I don’t want you here.” 

He stepped back from the sink, plunged his arm into the keg 
and pressed his brimming hand to his mouth. Contempt upon his 
face he stood before Villarejo, a frail and comic Bulgar, bursting 
the seeds in his teeth, spitting the dry husks upon the floor. 

“I never meant to go,” the fat violinist cried out suddenly. ‘I 
don’t care for mountains and fish.” 

“I pity you.” 

“Truly,” the violinist pleaded with his hands over his face, “I 
swear I have no preference.” 

The little accompanist was standing over him now in the man- 
- ner of a conqueror, his hands on his hips. He looked proudly 
toward the cages where the birds nervously stirred. 

“I pity you more,” he said. 

“I give it all up this moment. I want only to—”’ 

“Go ahead,” the accompanist interrupted strongly. “Go to the 
mountains—the highest tree in the snow, the warmest lake. . .” 


He laid his palm flat on the wire top of one of the cages. 


“Go to the subway—go drown in the subway.” He laughed 
aloud. “Go anywhere—there’s the proper thing.” 

He leaned back then against the window ledge, studied the 
violinist who was rocking and moaning in his chair like a crazy 
man. 

“You nothing,” he said after a time, ‘“‘you fat nothing. How I 
pity you in the mountains.” 
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THE BIRTH OF VENUS 


My memory of her concedes to Botticelli, 

as most memories do, the rinsed nymph rising, 
halflit by a Renaissance smile, ona shell, 
coming in over a surf of neat foam and wave 
that hardly knew her entrance from the sun’s. 


The moment is “beautiful.” The word is just. 
She is on view, a spectacle. She steps out, 

or would, from the frame, but she is held back. 
She cant come and go as she wants where the stare 
hates her nudity or guesses at her breasts. 


Her body is too free, too much out of the sea, 
where I am permitted only to look, not even 

to touch, another sin, the eye itself being 
sacrilege of a kind, and the water that drove her 
willingly in, stays flat on the wall, still. 


Art? It isnt art any more; it is simply 

another dimension that isnt to be explored, 
to be left among scholars a lost treasure, 

or niched in churches where the dimness dulls 
the accurate edge of passion toa shadow. 


The vein veers in the forehead inwardly. 
Nobody sees, or wants to see, the need born 
in the first cry at the lips where the lips, 
those only fingers, push for the wet bone, 
the spurt of marrow, and find the shell closed. 
CID CORMAN 
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LOSSES 


The air, burdened by cloudy necessity, 
Aloof from Aquinas's vast theology the sea, 
Distils the daylight from my soul. 


Undisturbed the school of little fishes 
In the shallows circle round me 

Like the moon and on the beach 
Children swirl around their parents’ 


Little worlds. Close to shore 

The surf seems shattered, and regularity 
Is vague. I must not press 

A metaphor upon unstable centers, 


But must consult the sky while light 
Falls cast in chrysolite 

And smoke swirls round vacationers 
Who gather up their big red balls 


And water wings deflated of expectancy 
And hurry to their huddled cars 

Ina moment not completely real. 

In the foam a few are still desperately 


Casual, but as the eye attunes to the sea 

And joins the sky, it sharpens the figure 

Of a man swimming upon expanded waters 
With systematic stroke pitched 


High above the battles of the great whale 
And the squid where Time stretches 
And relaxes, and like a wave-length 
Vision blurs upon the swollen sea. 
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Standing up is difficult. Only by 
Continuous thrashing have I reached 

A greater height. Even though my valves 
Have somehow shunted death, 


I can still sense the fins which twist 
And lunge within the bloody, supernatural deep. 
With my losses everywhere I walk to shore, 
The night tide sucking slowly at my feet. 
JOHN BARKLEY HART 


THE WILDEST PLAN 


You wildest plan of summer, 

You burning riot of calm slashing 
Carried under a glossy hide 

That leaps.— 

You man, 

In the center of idiot fish 

Dancing the wildest plan, the sea, 
Dancing on darling finny feet—oh yes! 
Break that chain! 

Gash that holy mass that slips and stinks 
To the sides of its glass, the sea, 

A bastard eternity. 


The wildest plan is man, the 

Highest guest is man, the— 

Let him eat the sea! Peal immense glee 
Of summer and fish, 

Shudder free from eternity. 


NEIL WEISS 
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Santos 


Introductory Note 


HE CHRISTIAN art traditions of Europe arrived in 

New Mexico with the Spanish colonists in the sixteenth 

century, and were refreshed at intervals by examples and 

ideas which came up from Mexico. Artists working with local 

materials in relative isolation from the main stream of Western 

culture, developed styles and techniques now recognizable as 
New Mexican. 

Paintings and sculpture served to dramatize the interiors of 
Roman Catholic churches, and the faithful had smaller pieces in 
their homes to remind them of the comforts and obligations of 
their religion. Santo, or saint, is the Spanish word given to these 
portrayals of holy personages and Christian events, and the artist 
who made them is called a santero. 

New Mexican santeros usually did their paintings (retablos) on 
hand-hewn pine boards. The panels were smoothed, sometimes 
carved with a scallop-shell lunette, and coated with white gesso 
prepared from native gypsum baked, powdered, and dissolved 
in water. Tempera colors were made from local minerals and 
from vegetable dyes derived from chamiso, willow, juniper, bee- 
weed, etc. A feather or a tuft of yucca served as a brush, and the 
primitive nature of the materials, plus a lack of classical training 
on the part of the artist, prompted both simplicity and individu- 
ality. Yet many of New Mexico's santeros were professional, un- 
dertaking large-scale decorations for churches, and revealing in 
their work subtlety, skill, and a fine flare for drama. 

The works of sculpture (bultos) were often done with paint- 
ings or engravings serving as models. The Crucifixion was a fa- 
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vored subject, and New Mexican figures of Christ, following the 
Spanish concept of agony, achieved great emotional strength. The 
faces of these Cristos showed stark religious intensity, and the pat- 
terns of streaming blood were handled as abstract motifs, which 
heightened the effect. 

Bultos were carved in cottonwood or pine, then coated with 
gesso which was molded and carved to form the details. The stat- 
ues were painted in a stylized realism, and in some cases mica 
eyes were inset and human hair affixed. Usually the costume was 
an integral part of the carving and painting, though from time to 
time a gesso-soaked cloth or actual clothing was added to the fig- 
ure. Attributes, such as the staff of St. Joseph and the Virgin's 
crown, were made separately of wood or (after 1850) metal. 

In addition to the outlines prescribed by iconography, New 
Mexican artists gave imaginative flourishes to both sculpture and 
painting. Classic vases of flowers, textured draperies, and figured 
fabrics were suggested in original ways. Little regard for realism 
was evident in these decorations, and many motifs became stand- 
ardized as characteristic of a particular New Mexican locality. 

Here, as in many parts of the world, owners of native religious 
art parted with it in favor of more modern and realistic pieces, 


and antique examples are now in the hands of museums and col- 


lectors. Unable to compete with mass-produced pictures and cast 
statuary, the profession of santero declined well before the turn 
of this century. Churches in rural areas still retain some of the 
original santos, and around these statues and paintings a body of 
miraculous folk stories has built up. The recitation of miracles 
performed by El Santo Nino de Atocha—the advocation of the 
Christ Child when he appeared to Spanish prisoners of the Moors 
—continues to this day. Local statues of El Santo Nino are periodi- 
cally given new shoes to replace those he wears out tramping 
through the fields to help the needy and the afflicted.—Roland F. 
Dickey. 








SANTOS 


Descriptions’ 


RETABLO, CRUCIFIX. 40 X 30.7 cm. Tempera over gesso 
ground on hand adzed pine panel. In the manner of the anony- 
mous but prolific “Calligraphic” santero, ca. 1830-40. The essence 
of Spanish baroque tradition is felt in this panel despite its reduc- 
tion to linear pattern. The negative scheme of light over dark 
background captures the mood of “Darkness at Noon” in its Good 
Friday observance. The incised borders and floral elements are 
characteristic of this painter, but the fine crosshatching of red and 
yellow swags was an aberrant experiment in his work, a precursor 
of pointillism, perhaps fifty years before Seurat. Norma Fiske Day 
collection. 


BULTO, SAN JOSE. 48cm. high. Tempera over gesso on cot- 
tonwood core, drapery of cloth dipped in wet gesso. Obviously an 
early, classic example of native santero workmanship, as there are 
two separate layers of gesso separated by tempera painting, denot- 
ing old santero repair. The robes are not red and yellow as in 
traditional renderings, but of soft turquoise green with touches 
of iron oxide red and indigo on white. Attributes lost. Cady Wells 
collection. 


CRUCIFIX WITH FIGURES. Cross, 73 cm.; corpus, 48 cm.; 
small figures, 23 cm. Tempera over gesso ground on cottonwood 
cores. Central figure in yellow loincloth, reminiscent of early 
French Gothic style, without the subsequent preoccupation with 
sanguinary realism. The mourning figures of the Virgin and San 
Joaquin are approximately minimized in the same Humanist 
manner as the renderings of minor statues in Chartres cathedral, 


1 All the santos shown in the following section are on long-term loan to the Mu- 
seum of New Mexico in Santa Fe. The descriptive information and photographs 
were furnished through the courtesy of E. Boyd, Curator of the Spanish Colonial 
Art Department of the Museum.—Ed. 
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for example. Later devotion added a small coffin handle and gild- 
ed leaf. From near Chamita, ca. 1830. Cady Wells Collection. 


RETABLO, SAN RAFAEL ARCHANGEL. 28 x 16cm. Tem- 
pera on gesso, ground on hand adzed pine panel. This archangel, 
the “Physician of God,” was popular in New Mexico, especially 
where eye troubles were concerned (cf., the Apocryphal Old 
Testament legend of Tobias and the Angel) . The Mexican ba- 
roque artists portrayed archangels in the dress of Roman generals; 
New Mexican santeros, who were unfamiliar with such costumes 
solved the problem by simplification. This retablo was done by a 
follower of Miguel Aragon, possibly a relative, ca. 1840-50. Cady 
Wells collection. 


RETABLO, SAN YSIDRO LABRADOR. (St. Isidore the Farm- 
er) . 36 x 23 cm., tempera on gesso, on hand adzed pine panel. Pa- 
tron of Madrid, the twelfth-century mystic who is said to have 
neglected the work of his master for prayer. To save him from 
punishment an angel came to drive the plough for him while he 


prayed. He is, therefore, often invoked by farmers to save them 
from drought, flood, plagues of insects and so on, as well as to pro- 
tect regular planting and harvest. This panel by José Aragon, 
whose rare signed works bear dates between 1825-37, omits the 
angel but shows the Saint at prayer before an altar and guiding 
the ox team. The plough is a faithful drawing of the wooden 
ploughs once used in New Mexico which, in essence, are the same 


as those still used in parts of Spain, North Africa, the Andean val- 
leys, and India. Cady Wells collection. 


BULTO, THE GARCIA MUERTE. (Death Angel). 1 metre, 7 
cm. high, weazened extremeties in proportion to head, glass eye 
lenses, sheep teeth. From Garcia, a village six miles north of the 
Colorado border. Settlement of the San Luis Valley began after 
1850 when santo making declined in New Mexico, but the isola- 
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tion which lasted until modern highways were built preserved 
old customs, including the Third Order of Penitentes for whom 
santos were made until a few years ago. Figures of the Muerte 
from San Luis villages did not follow the style of the familiar 
small-headed skeleton in the Trampas church. The cart for this 
one is a deal box, now shorn of its wooden wheels. It is said to 
have required two brothers to help the penitent who dragged the 


box in Holy Week processions, in order to hold the figure as it 


passed over rocky slopes and ravines. Small Muertes were pro- 


vided for women and children to carry in their penitential prac- 


tices. Charles D. Carroll collection. 
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Kenneth Lash 


MAL HIJO* 


IKE ALL the world’s true deformities, Mal Hijo seemed 
only “old.” You couldn't guess his age. You might divine it 
now from the way his arms, stiff and hard as crutches, 
pounded the ground savagely in his attempt to manipulate fast 
and zig-zag the dolly on which he sat. Or maybe stood, since he 
was upright on his stumps. There was a question about whether 
his real legs weren't up inside his stomach ready to shoot out some 
time when he really needed them, like the blade of a knife. Not 
many of the boys held with this, but they kept a distance always 
just in case it might be so. That’s mostly why none had hit him 
yet, though he was quick and had that dolly spinning on two 
wheels, dodging the rocks like a destroyer dodging bombs. 

He wasn’t tiring, but the rocks were getting closer just the same. 
The obscene gurglings that he forced without letup through his 
wet, closed mouth began to climb up the scale and then flop all 
over it, like a fire siren breaking down. Maybe that’s why the 
rocks were getting closer, though it was true that the boys them- 
selves were getting closer. They were close enough now so that 
those hidden legs of Mal Hijo’s might come shooting out. They 
weren't likely to go much closer, but they didn’t need to because 
they could throw pretty well at this range. And since they could 
run faster than he could push himself, even counting occasional 
stops one by one to pick up more brown and black rocks, it was 
now just a matter of making up their minds when to hit him—un 
less of course someone came along as usual to stop them. 

sut Mal Hijo couldn’t wait for either of these things to happen, 
so he tugged a gun out from inside his blue shirt and shot ‘Rigo 
Saltillo, the boy closest to him. The shot sounded quiet because 
it stopped Mal Hijo’s siren and the singing (“Mal Hijo, Mal Hijo, 
* Bad Son 
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es muy pee-ho’’) of the boys. There was only the sound of the four 
ball-bearing wheels crunching off through the dirt. 

Mrs. Magdalena Saltillo never tried to shout through the walls 
of her house. They were adobe walls, built not to be shouted 
through. She always went instead right up to the closed door, al- 
ways thin and blue, and then shouted. The door served as a com- 
bination filter and amplifier—a real bellow filled the room on the 
other side. In it, you couldn’t understand her words, but that 
didn’t matter because none of the children were ever in the room 
with the door shut unless they were being punished, and Mrs. Sal- 
tillo never shouted at the door of the room unless she meant for 
them to come out now. And the longer they'd been in the room, 
the louder she shouted—as if she were afraid they'd fallen asleep. 
But this was the loudest she'd ever shouted. Even the DePriests 
who lived slantwise across the path heard it, because both kitchen 
doors had been pushed ajar by cats. For almost a solid minute 
Mrs. Saltillo had been shouting curses—no, imprecations. She 
never really cursed in the usual way. But she got the usual results. 
Aside from her outrage, what she was conveying to ’Rigo was, 
roughly, ‘““Come out and wash your dirty face and hands and pre- 
pare yourself for supper. Your father is almost at the door.” Rigo 
obeyed. 

During supper he concentrated fixedly on his fork as it traveled 
back and forth from his plate to his mouth, from his mouth to his 
plate. It seemed to be going by machine. All he had to do was to 
chew fast enough so he'd be ready for it when it came back. His 
mother told his father of the desecration. 

“Do you know what he did, this one here? And he is not sorry, 
either! He says so! Only some hours ago he threw a baseball at 
the bulto in the niche of the chimney. And not only did he throw 
the baseball at our bulto, but he hit it. And not only did he hit it 
but he broke it. Smashed it to firewood. Santo Domingo. And he 
is not sorry either! He says so!” 

The father listened quietly, obviously believing every word 
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(he didn’t even glance at the empty niche) , and yet registering 
in his eyes a feeling of disbelief. His shoulders, hunched over the 
tacos, seemed too tired to believe anything of the story beyond the 
fact that the bulto had been smashed. When the story had ended, 
a few moments of grave silence elapsed before he asked, surpris- 
ingly, “Why did you do this, Rodrigo?” 

“Because I was most angry,” Rigo answered. When it was cer- 
tain that his father was not going to say anything more to him 
now, he got up and went back to the room he had come out of. 

‘About what was he angry?” the father asked. 

“In the name of all the saints, I do not know. I do not know,” 
the mother almost wailed. 

‘Had you said something to him before this took place?” 

“No. No. I answered only a question he asked about a story his 
friends in school had told him of Mal Hijo. They told him that 
he lost his legs because he kicked his mother. They told him that 
when the mute did that the earth opened up and swallowed his 
legs. They told him that is why he is called Mal Hijo. He asked 
me is this true.” 

‘What did you answer?” 

“It is the story of the village, is it not? I said I did not know.” 

“And he answered?” 

“He said he did not believe this because it did not tell how Mal 
Hijo came also to be deaf and dumb, and that an old man had 


told him of secret the real story, that Mal Hijo got his name first 


because he would not obey his mother and that later when he 
would not obey one day she twisted his ears so that he became deaf 
really instead of just pretending to be when she called him, and 
that since he could not longer hear words neither could he speak 
them, and that after this when he tried to run away from the 
home one day and was caught, she cut off his legs so that he could 
not do this again.” 

“And what said you to this?” 

‘I said, who told you such a story? Who is this old man? this 
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wicked old man who tells wicked stories? He would not answer to 
me. I asked it again. Then it was he threw the baseball.” 

“I see,” the father said. But he didn’t really. He couldn’t. For 
one thing, Rigo had not gotten around yet to asking him if it 


was possible, the story Danny had told him about the Australian 


boy and the jellyfish. 

Danny said his brother read it to him from the newspaper, 
about this boy who went swimming in the ocean of Australia, and 
soon along came an Australian kind of jellyfish as big as our 
school and sucked him up into it and stung him to death. And 
while it was stinging him to death his father saw and ran out into 
the water and tried to kick at the jellyfish but there was nothing to 
kick at, no head or anything. Danny said it was very terrible but 
that his brother told him God must have been punishing this boy. 

‘Rigo hadn't quite got this straight in his mind yet to tell his 
father. He couldn't quite get the jellyfish; it was going to be hard 
to describe. But he never got around to trying it because it was 
the next day after this one that he led Danny and Tibo in the 
rock-throwing chase of Mal Hiyo. 
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Gilbert Neiman 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN, OR 
THE ABSURDITY OF SCENERY 


N A WAY, it is impossible to write about Charlie Chaplin. 

He has said it all so completely himself that a commentary is 

scarcely needed. Yet he seems to challenge writers of all sorts 
to write about him, and he is the subject of many long works, 
both in English and other languages. The three books at hand,! 
of which the two written in English proclaim themselves defini- 
tive, are well worth looking into—if only to look beyond, at the 
creation and the creator. Some kind of critical commentary is 
necessary because the prints of the pictures themselves are fading 
away into oblivion. After 1918 Chaplin kept the rights to his 


subsequent films, so that they, at least, will be preserved for what- 


ever use he decides to make of them. He refuses to let the com- 
mercial world draw and quarter the Charlie he has drawn and 
quartered himself. 

The main value of these books is that they offer you the oppor- 
tunity to evaluate what you think about Charlie Chaplin. And 
this is a real opportunity for both intro- and retrospection, for 
the reader finds, on re-viewing these pictures through the me- 
dium of the printed page, that the little comedian has wormed 


1 charlie chaplin, by Theodore Huff. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1951. 354 pp. 
$4.50. 

The Great God Pan, by Robert Payne. New York: Hermitage House, 1952. 301 pp. 
$3.75. 

Charles Chaplin, Genio de la Desventura y la Ironia, by Francisco Pina. México, 
D.F.: Coleccién Aquelarre, 1952. 255 pp. 
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himself into more nooks and crannies of his memoried existence 
than he ever suspected. The amazing thing about the two English 
books (which I doubt either author would admit) is how similar 
they are. Factually, the authors differ now and then: Huff has 
Chaplin born in London, England; Payne in Fontainebleau, 
France; one says he is partly Jewish, the other au contraire; and 


so it goes. Perhaps fifteen factual discrepancies between the docu- 


mentation of the authors could be listed; but who would care? 
Both books agree on so many points that they are like shavings 
drawn toa magnet. This power, this force, this where-are-we-now 
of Chaplin’s is the object that blends these critics. 

The difference between an artist and a craftsman is that the 
artist does more than he knows. We have a school of criticism in 
this country which says you do just what you know. Charlie Chap- 
lin is a good refutation of this theory. The birth of The Little 
Tramp took place in 1914, ina film finally titled Kid Auto Races 
at Venice (California) . He was pushed out fast by Mack Sennett, 
with instructions to emerge in a funny costume. It was all an acci- 
dent. He grabbed what he saw about him. He took Fatty Ar- 
buckle’s pants; Ford Sterling’s size-14 shoes, reversing them so 
they would stay on his small feet; a derby belonging to an actress’ 
father; another actor’s bamboo cane; and he cut down one of 
Mack (the giant of The Gold Rush) Swain’s moustaches. All 
Sennett had commanded was, “Get in front of the camera!” In 
this costume he kept getting in the way of the camera that was 
supposed to be filming the races, a camera behind the camera 
photographed it all, and the Charlie we know was born. In the 
middle of a street. The delivery took forty-five minutes. When 
Chaplin became the character that we are familiar with, it was 
without much knowing on his part. He says he realized that day 
out in the street that he was in the clutches of something greater 
than he knew. The remainder of his career has been more or less 
an attempt to surpass the creature that was born that day. 

The liking and the disliking of the four pictures which he has 
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made in the last twenty-two years” has been mainly based on how 
well he fits into the pattern of that early Charlie whom everyone 
presumes to know. Everyone has, if prodded, the most personal 
kind of opinion about that Charlie. He comes out either so close 
to a person’s heart that he is a part of that heart, or he is so far 
away from it that he is consigned to the limbo of trivia. But no 
one is lukewarm when it comes to placing Charlie right where he 
ought to be. Chaplin has seen to that. As far back as Modern 
Times he said of his screen personality: ‘In the new film he will 
not be quite so nice. I’m sharpening the edge of his character so 
that people who've liked him vaguely will have to make up their 
minds.” 

About the Chaplin of the screen, critics have split up into two 
camps. One camp wants the little clown, the old Charlie, etc., and 
claims that Chaplin’s new characters are unrelated to that one. 
The other camp says that the Limelight and Monsieur Verdoux 
roles are not only extensions but developments of that Charlie 
the world once adored. One group sees him as an egomaniac who 
has succumbed to his many skills. The other group sees him as a 
present-day embodiment of the “Beckmann who delighted Kier- 
kegaard, Grimaldi who delighted Dickens, and Debureau who 
delighted Gautier.” They find Charlie’s ancestry in Pierrot, 
Punch, Harlequin, Indian koshares, Commedia dell’ Arte play- 
ers, Robin Goodfellow, and the spirits in the medieval Feast of 
Fools. And more than any other character he has been compared, 
by Spaniard and non-Spaniard alike, to Don Quixote. 

My own respect, since I am a member of the respectable pub- 
lic, commenced with Monsieur Verdoux, and now extends back- 
wards in time over all the other pictures. I had always thought 


The Kid was an especially great picture, but after Mabel Nor- 


mand died I wasn’t too much interested. But now I was growing 
old. Charlie Chaplin would always be up there; I was the one 
growing old. So I was anxious to discover, at long last, what this 


2 My acquaintance with Limelight has been limited to reviews. 
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magic was that Chaplin always seemed to work upon an audience. 

When I went to see Verdoux that night in San Francisco it was 
in the same theater where twenty years before I had seen City 
Lights with my first love sitting beside me (we were splitting up 
for good) and neither one of us had found anything in the pic- 
ture to laugh at. We could have laughed at ourselves, I suppose. 
But this time I had grown up, I was wise, I could listen. Luck had 
it that the ushers were lost. I told the girl I was with to stand by 
the door while I walked down the aisle backwards. I wanted to 
listen to the audience before I saw any of the picture. If Chaplin 
was so great, I wanted to hear the respectable public reacting to 
his greatness. I heard it. I felt it. I smelled it. It was as though a 
pepper-grinder were working from the ceiling. No two people 
laughed at the same time. It was unbelievable. I had never heard 
laughs like this before from an audience at either a picture or a 
play. Sporadic, spontaneous, uncommunicative, separate. Each 
person was laughing to himself. I listened for a while, then I got 
my companion and we sat down. My eyes began watching Mon- 
sieur Verdoux and I started doing the same thing I had just heard 
the audience do. When I laughed, no one around me was laugh- 
ing, so I tried to hold the laughter back. It was a great guilt to 
laugh. 

This, I think, is the essence of Monsieur Verdoux: you feel 
guilty to laugh. 

If you laugh, you’re condemned. 

I saw the picture twice again, spacing my visits two weeks apart, 
and the audience was always this way, laughing a guilty laugh, 
one ata time. Maybe that’s why it was a financial flop. The people 
weren't laughing together, as they had once upon a time, at 
Charlie's antics. 

The idea of the picture seemed to me to be that we can all sit 


back quietly in our seats and relish murder. The end of the pic- 


ture seemed to me to be that all of us would love to see someone 
in the electric-chair, if only we could buy passes. I was reminded 
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of England. Cromwell. The Restoration. The turn-out of the 
populace, the consistency of the ribald enjoyment of the hang- 


ings. I was reminded of the number of requests for passes to the 


latest execution at San Quentin. This picture was not laid in 
France but in Every Country. It seemed to me to ask the question: 
since you like murder, don’t you deserve to come to your inevita- 
ble end in the violent way that Charlie does? The picture was a 
challenge to the passive murderers in the audience, to those who 
enjoy mass slaughter but dread to think of one individual being 
slaughtered. Then I knew I liked Chaplin, that he was the genius 
he was touted to be, because here he was on a pulpit higher than 
any I had seen in our cathedrals and churches. This was the same 
sentimental yet tough rapscallion who nurtured The Kid, who 
thought a flower should remind men of life; here he was, thumb- 
ing his nose once again at the sheep in the audience who ap- 
plauded slaughter. Here he was, saying, “We are all one, but how 
we can kill!” 

The North American, Theodore Huff, goes into one when he 
thinks of Monsieur Verdoux, but Robert Payne, the Britisher, 
and Francisco Pina, the Spaniard, feel as I felt all three times I 
saw it: the greatest film ever made. Chaplin himself said of the 


sé 


character: ‘‘... the most terrible image that has ever crossed the 
screen, and one of the most human.” 

What bothered the public most was the end. Also, as with the 
end of The Great Dictator, the critics were disturbed by what 
they considered an overweening insertion of Chaplin as writer- 
director into Chaplin as actor. Such monologues should have 
died with Shakespeare! Yet, on inspection, they are not even 
slightly dead. I must give you the last philosophical remarks of 
Monsieur Verdoux, who has killed, wrongly of course, for the 
preservation of his wife and child; he is about to die, and is in the 
death cell. A reporter says, “You'll have to admit crime doesn’t 
pay.’’ Verdoux, who has done well enough at it, replies, “Not in 
a small way.” (Ah, waterfront!) The reporter has his henchmen 
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with him and asks, ““What’s all this talk about good and evil?” To 
which Verdoux answers, in clink clothes and all: “Arbitrary 
forces, my good fellow! Too much of either would destroy us.” 
The reporter editorializes: “We can never have too much good in 
this world.”” Verdoux says: “The trouble is we’ve never had 
enough. We don’t know.” Then comes a minute of monologue, 
in which Verdoux says: ‘Wars, conflict—it’s all business. One 
murder makes a villain; millions, a hero. Numbers sanctify!”’ 
After the reporter, a priest comes in. I like to remember Ver- 
doux’s answer to the priest’s question, “Have you no remorse for 
your sins?” Verdoux’s unforgettable reply is: “Who knows what 
sin is—born as it is from heaven—from God's fallen angel? Who 
knows what ultimate destiny is served? After all, what would you 
be doing without sin?” 

I would like to suggest that this is very much the same Chaplin 
who a long time ago wrote the foreword to A Woman of Paris. 

For those who like to identify Chaplin’s thinking with dialecti- 
cal materialism, I would give them these two statements to pon- 
der. One: The first picture that Chaplin directed and did not star 
in—in which he only appeared for a moment, like Alfred Hitch- 
cock—A Woman of Paris, had this foreword flashed on the screen: 
‘Humanity is composed not of heroes and villains, but of men 
and women, and all their passions, both good and bad, have been 
given them by God. They sin only in blindness, and the ignorant 
condemn their mistakes, but the wise pity them.” That was in 
1923. Two: In 1907, Blaise Cendrars, who was then a juggler and 
who lived with Chaplin in the same rooming-house in London 
and worked with him on the same stage, saw him as a sallow 
youth with a ferocious quietness who believed that “everything 
is contained in Schopenhauer.” In relation to the influence of 
Schopenhauer on Chaplin’s life, I like to think of how Hans Vai- 
hinger, perhaps the greatest German philosopher of this century, 
expressed the impact that Schopenhauer had upon him: “Scho- 


penhauer’s pessimism became in me a fundamental and lasting 
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state of consciousness, and all the more because of my own sad 
and difficult experiences. Even in earlier days, I have been deeply 
affected by Schiller’s lines, ‘Who can enjoy life if he sees into its 
depths!’ I have not found that this outlook tends to weaken bi- 
ological and moral energy.” 

Chaplin's three encounters with George Bernard Shaw seem 
to me to be particularly revealing. The first encounter was nota- 
ble for turning out not to be one. A friend of Shaw’s took him to 
the door of the famous house and had lifted the knocker when 
Chaplin said: ‘I do not desire to ape others; and I want to be in- 
dividual and different; and I want Bernard Shaw to like me...I 
don’t want to force myself upon him . .. No, I don’t want to meet 
him ... Some other time. We won't call today.” The next scene 
took place in 1931 with Shaw and Chaplin both guests in the 
midst of the Cliveden set. Remembering Shaw’s dictum that all 
art should be propaganda, and anticipating being drawn out on 
that score, Chaplin hastened to inform him that “.. . the object 
of art is to intensify feeling, color, sound—if it has an object— 
since this gives the artist a fuller range in expressing life.’’ He was 
very relieved to find that Shaw wasn’t interested. Scene Three: a 
few nights later. Chaplin is seated between Shaw and Lady Astor 
to see the London opening of City Lights. He's afraid that Shaw 
won't like it and will make remarks. Shaw does. The remarks are 
all favorable. Called to the stage to make a speech, Chaplin was, 
to use his own quotes again “.. . so thrilled and excited that noth- 
ing seemed to come out.” 

What I wish to point out is that he is human, all too human. 
On that trip abroad he was awarded the Legion of Honor in 
France. On his present trip that forgetful nation awarded him the 
rosette of the Legion of Honor again. New President, new Legion 
of Honor. But the same Chaplin. In his speech on the stage this 
time, he fell into the prompter’s box at the beginning and the 


curtain was lowered on his head at the end. All impromptu, quite 


unrehearsed. When Monsieur Verdoux is in the death cell, the 
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priest assures him that God will forgive him, and he replies: “I 
think he will too. That’s his job.” When Chaplin had picked him- 
self up from his fall into the prompter’s box, he observed to the 
audience, “That's my job.” 

After reading perhaps too many of the disparaging reviews of 
Limelight (not all were slanted thus, I am glad to report), I 
think I have a few pertinent remarks to make on this ‘“‘he-oughta- 
go-back-where-he-came-from” attitude which has become pain- 
fully prevalent in this country of late. He is human, all too hu- 
man, but off the screen we won't permit him such license. (When 
I say ‘“‘we”’ Iam thinking of what the Spanish call “the respectable 
public.”) The identification we feel with the Charlie we see on 
the screen, we forbid him to have in his own life, though that 
identification is the most liberating one we have experienced in 
motion pictures. We know now what George Bernard Shaw 
called him: ‘The only genius in motion pictures.” That’s a bit 
after the fact, and our memories are a bit after the fact. When we 
saw his last picture, we put that after the fact, and we are likely to 
do the same thing with his new one too. The fact might be that 
Charlie is a bit too absurd for us to take any more. We are accus- 
tomed to our children being accustomed to Superman. We like 
the gag and the wisecrack and we see the Ice Follies once a year. 
Due to his publicity from Limelight, Buster Keaton had some 
night club engagements recently, and he replied to an inter- 
viewer: Why the movie comics are such a washout on television is 
that they've never learned the rudiments of pantomime; they 
were brought up on the spoken gag. 

We have grown so accustomed to the gag and the wisecrack 
that we have come to look down on comics who act out tragedy 


with every fiber of their bodies. (Or as Chaplin once put it, 
“Everything that touches upon death is of an astounding gaie- 
ty.”") Yet Charlie is an image of our infancy: he is ours, we possess 
him, so he’d better live up to the image each one of us has of him, 


or to hell with him. Can the public always be right? 
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The purport of this article is to remind people of my genera- 
tion that they grew up with Charlie Chaplin but he grew up with- 
out them. He has always felt responsible to his audience, but late- 
ly it has diminished. It has diminished through lack of exhibitors 
(in the film industry) , and exhibitors are organized. I am speak- 
ing of this country. As for organization in Russia, The Great Dic- 
tator was finally banned there—too much dictator in it. A Soviet 
producer denounced Chaplin, after seeing Monsieur Verdoux, 
as “‘a traitor to the working class,” and the film was not shown any 
more in Russia. Here, war veterans and other organizations 
picketed the New York showing of that picture, and they recently 
had Limelight banned in Los Angeles by threatening to do the 
same. In the First World War, Shoulder Arms was the film most 
appreciated. In the Second World War, The Great Dictator was 
brought out at a time when things seemed to be going the way of 
der Fuehrer and il Duce. Comedy of this order in wartime is con- 
summate courage. 

Theodore Huff has quite a chapter on Chaplin's politics. It 
turns out that the comedian doesn’t have many. When Max East- 
man was sold on Russia in 1919, he discovered that Chaplin was 
not very good material for conversion. Other subsequent joiners 
and fellow-travellers, including even Jim Tully, have stated their 
opinions of Chaplin, and the opinions are all to the effect that 


Chaplin would never go very far with them. In intimate talk with 


a friend, Chaplin said in 1951 that there was no “ism” that could 
be tacked on him; if there was any label that would fit him it 
would be “social anarchist.” For anyone who followed the history 
of the last war in Spain, this idealistic confession of faith is hard 
to square with the undocumented accusations that Chaplin is a 
communist. 

At the present time, now that Chaplin has left the United 
States and his character is officially suspect here, these new books 
about him are singularly apropos. With such authoritative char- 
acter witnesses as Westbrook Pegler and Robert Ruark testifying 
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in the newspapers with the most damning generalities as to the to- 
tal unfitness of Mr. Chaplin to live here ever again, it seems that 
the moment has arrived to get down to particulars. He has made 
the statement, ‘I am an internationalist, not a nationalist, and 
that is why I do not take out citizenship.” Yet when informed that 
he might not be allowed to re-enter this country, his first reaction 
was to say that the people of the United States should be allowed 
to vote on whether he has a right to live here or not. If that is the 
case, one may ask, why did he leave? Several years ago he an- 
swered this, in writing, for a London publication. ‘Before long, 


I shall perhaps leave the United States, although it has given me 


so many moral and material satisfactions. I, Charlie Chaplin, de- 
clare that Hollywood is dying. Hollywood is now fighting its last 
battle and it will lose that battle unless it decides, once and for 
all, to give up standardizing its films—unless it realizes that mas- 
terpieces cannot be mass-produced in the cinema, like tractors in 
a factory.”” To a reporter of the New York Times he once said, 
half in jest, “If I were ever to take out citizenship papers it would 
be in Andorra, the smallest and most insignificant country in the 
world.” I must add that about a year ago I received a letter from 
an old friend who is about to retire from a university after thirty 
years of faithful service. The letter read, in part, “If there was 
ever a country I would like to live in for the rest of my life, this 
is it.” The letter was postmarked Andorra. I must say for this 
woman that she never belonged even to a “front” organization, 
so her predilection for Andorra cannot be suspect. 
I would like to remind the reader that: 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


mr unspeakable the whistler 
puts his pigtails in his pockets 
and pulls them out around the world 
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verboten past a glass 
heart on his shoulder 
he shrugs off deception 


girls fairies warehouses 
under a gentleman’s feet 
wary to fling up a butt 


crusader for nothingness 


never grown older 
than a nasturtium 


calling out all gods 
for brotherhood’s perfection 
he has one 


brother to brother 
glass to glass 
mirror to mirror 


art’s deception 
the triumph of 
the heart in May 


berries over the fields 
seen from the slums 
of a sad city 


destructible everywhere 
the heart’s cherry 
always under foot 


combat the walk 
a partial journey 
from where to where 


in fog’s thick glimpse 
you prance and wince 
at every thought 
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the man is sand 
there is no earth 
but a skirt 


drooping unalloyed 
the pure toys 
of imperious reticence. 


That is my memory of Chaplin; these three books at hand 
evoked the crime, and I wonder if I will return to the scene of it. 
But there are more important things to discuss: the Spaniard’s 
idea of Chaplin’s sex life. The other authors, being Anglo-Saxons, 
have no ideas. Rather, I should say, they have the courtesy to 
have no ideas. This is not, of course, quite cricket, but a bull- 
fight is the substitute for cricket with Spaniards. So Francisco 
Pina does a long adorno: ‘That Charlie Chaplin has had little 
luck with his amorous relations with women is well-known 
throughout the world, and especially by the legions of admirers 
he has in the five continents.” In this Spaniard’s book we find a 
which should clear up 


” 


chapter entitled “Bluebeard’s Dream, 
all the details about Chaplin’s sexual development that we might 
want to know. I had my own ideas, but after reading Sr. Pina I 
have given up my guessful thinking. And I don’t mean to say 
that he might not be right. 

‘‘As a good reader and admirer of Schopenhauer, Chaplin was a 
bit of a mysoginist in his private life.” “I love women, but I don’t 
admire them,” says M. Verdoux to the young girl he’s attempting 
to poison. Sr. Pina quotes this to prove his point, then goes on to 
say that Chaplin is a Don Juan type who is only attracted to the 
opposite sex by beauty and the fact that they are the opposite sex. 
“These men that have imprinted on their minds the beautiful 
image of a woman idealized by their spirited imagination... 
they will be called up to have the greatest number of flukes.”’ 
This admirable author goes on to quote from Upton Sinclair: “‘I 
know the story of his life and his marriages, and it is quite differ- 
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ent from all that has been written about it. Charlie has the fixed 
idea that the perfect woman exists for every man in the world, 
so therefore there is one for him too. What he has cured himself 
of, on the other hand, is the idea that before finding the perfect 
woman you should get married to an imperfect one....” Both 
Pina and Theodore Huff find Chaplin matrimonially deficient. 
Pina is happy to announce that Chaplin has had four children by 
Eugene O'Neill's daughter, and hopes that their g-year marriage 
has proved that Chaplin is at last of marital age. Huff describes all 
the hoaxes the young nit-wits—or former beauty queens, as far as 
the press was concerned—played upon their legal prey. I would 
like to point out that he, Chaplin, has had four wives in forty 
years, and I consider that spacing them pretty well. He casts both 
of his sons from Lita Grey in Limelight, while she can still make 
money singing in expensive Hollywood night clubs. Paulette 
Goddard has done well enough, also. In none of these three books 
can one encounter a single act of Chaplin’s that is prejudicial or 
harmful to the women he has known. I have heard rumors in 
Hollywood, and each one I traced proved without any more foun- 
dation than the rumorer and friends. ‘This-worked out politically 
as well as sexually, the two scores on which I find Chaplin the 
most misjudged. 

All three of these books apotheosize Chaplin—Huff's is a bit 
more documented and (I can’t say hence) adversely critical. As 
one who grew up without being particularly fond of Chaplin, I 
can say to readers of English: If you like Chaplin visually, get 
Huff's book. He unrolls the film for you so you don’t miss a thing. 
If you like Chaplin as a brain, as an Einstein, as a Modigliani or 
a Schnabel, as an artist who can not be raved about too much— 
get Robert Payne’s book, The Great God Pan. The clearer nar- 
rative, the more professional (“iris in, iris out’) is Theodore 
Huff's, but a better rounded, if more British, appreciation is 
Payne’s. He seems to apply the mouldy band-aids of Dickens to 


Chaplin’s wounds, and he does not forget to firmly root his sub- 
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ject in the cockney quarter of London where Chaplin knew hu- 
manity could sink no lower, where the background was the rock- 
bottom one of gin and blood on cobblestones which the comedian 
still delineates to this day. For the Spanish reader, Sr. Pina, who 


is known for his study of Pio Baroja, has written a book which is 
rather a compendium of European opinions on Chaplin for the 
last thirty-five years. His analysis of Chaplin’s matrimonial vicis- 
situdes seen from the Spaniard’s point of view should be of inter- 
est to Margaret Mead, or, if not, at least to some of her ex’s. 

Before closing, I wish to repeat my conviction that this nation 
should not go on record as having said twice “You Can’t Go 
Home Again.” 

There is one home that people in all countries have and it is no 
nation. We can all feel at home in the heart of that comic we have 
an inalienable right to criticize. 

In the light of present attacks upon Chaplin, I should like to 
remind his detractors that he is the man who wrote this conclu- 
sion to the impassioned cry which ended The Great Dictator: 


The hate of men will pass, and dictators 
die, 

And the power they took from the people 
will return to the people. 

And so long as men die, liberty will never 
perish. 





Achilles Fang 


METAPHYSICS AND 
MONEY-MAKING 


M OST recent purveyor of Oriental wisdom is a popular 
monthly which would peddle a “Chinese proverb”: 

If there is righteousness in the heart, there will be beauty in 
the character. If there is beauty in the character, there will be har- 
mony in the home. If there is harmony in the home, there will be or- 
der in the nation. When there is order in the nation, there will be 
peace in the world.1 


This is neither proverbial nor Chinese. It is rather a conglomera- 
tion of Judaeo-Christian (“righteousness,”’ “‘peace’’) and Graeco- 
Roman (‘‘beauty,” “harmony,” ‘“‘order’’) concepts. This is a far 
cry from the actual passage, which Ezra Pound renders faithfully 
and clearly in The Great Digest (Ta-hsio) :* 


When things had been classified in organic categories, knowledge 
moved toward fulfillment; given the extreme knowable points, the in- 
articulate thoughts were defined with precision. Having attained this 
precise verbal definition (aliter, this sincerity), they then stabilized 
their hearts, they disciplined themselves; having attained self-disci- 
pline, they set their own houses in order; having order in their homes, 
they brought good government to their own states; and when their 
states were well governed, the empire was brought into equilibrium. 


As a matter of fact this passage, attributed to Confucius, may 
be taken as a recapitulation of the musically composed Ta-hsio. 


1 Ladies Home Journal, Oct., 1952, p. 112. The “proverb” seems to be of the same 
cut as a Berlitz school advertisement: “Confucius said: Speak to every man in his 
own language.” 

2 Confucius: The Great Digest and the Unwobbling Pivot. Translation and com- 
mentary by Ezra Pound, with ideograms from the stone classics of 837 A.D. New 
York: New Directions, 1951. 189 pp. $3.50. The text is on the whole that of an ear- 
lier edition (now out of print) published as Pharos, Number Four (Winter, 1947) . 
3 Mr. Pound might have rendered this clause “Having attained this precise verbal 
definition, they stabilized their hearts; having attained stabilization in their hearts, 
they disciplined themselves.” 


gl 
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It is then developed, theme after theme, by his disciple Tseng. 
The final movement, mainly devoted to a masterly exposition of 
what may be called volitionist economics, and a scathing denun- 
ciation of government of businessmen, by businessmen, for busi- 
nessmen, ends with the coda, repeated from an earlier passage: 


A state does not profit by profits. 
Honesty is the treasure of states. 


And this coda is taken up as a theme for variations in the opening 
passage of the Book of Menctus. 

In short, The Great Digest or Ta-hsio is a compact homogene- 
ous tract. On the other hand The Unwobbling Pivot (Chung- 
yung) , supposedly written by Confucius’ grandson Tsze Sze for 
the benefit of his disciple Mencius, looks like a sprawling treatise; 
some acute scholars have suggested that it is telescoped from two 
distinct tracts. The second part (sections 20-33) is concerned 
with “‘sincerity and intelligence” —a theme which, briefly touched 
on in the very beginning of The Great Digest, is here developed 
in all its ramifications.* As for the part dealing with chung-yung 
or properly chung (‘‘axis’ or “center” in Pound’s interpreta- 
tion) , and yung (“harmony’’), the underlying concept seems to 
be “‘respect,” ching. A concept Tolstoy found to be characteristic 
of Chinese pietism, respect or reverence is to be understood as 


self-respect and consequent considerateness for others. The secu- 


lar morals of Confucianism seem to have this concept as a pivot. 
Thus considered, the sections on chung-yung fit in well with 
those on sincerity and intelligence. Together they form a whole, 
a “metaphysical” interpretation of the essential nature of man. 

Pound’s view that The Unwobbling Pivot “contains what is 
usually supposed not to exist, namely the Confucian metaphys- 
ics,” probably will not be seriously challenged.° It is true that the 


4 Almost ad nauseam; sections 27-33 are not translated by Pound. 

5 As far as Pound himself is concerned, it can safely be said that this book is in- 
dispensable to the study of his poetry and poetics. Indispensable because, as a Con- 
fucian of long standing, Pound will probably subscribe to every major concept of 
the book; Pound the man and Pound the poet (query: how distinct is the difference 
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Chinese, “the most anti-metaphysical of social animals,” have 
seldom been given to what the late F. H. Bradley would call “the 
finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon instinct.’’ And 
yet a statement like “Only the most absolute sincerity under 
heaven can effect any change,” cannot but be considered as meta- 
physical, at least for lack of a better term. At any rate, The Un- 
wobbling Pivot does not stop at metaphysics; it places political 
economy squarely in the framework of metaphysics or, if you will, 
psychology. 

It is hard to overestimate the importance—both organic and 
historic—of the Ta-hsio and the Chung-yung. It is in these two 
treatises that Confucius becomes Confucian, that ‘““Confucian- 
ism” becomes articulate. It is no wonder that, ever since the neo- 
Confucians of the twelfth century ‘“‘discovered’’ these treatises, 
earnest followers of Confucius have taken them as their bible. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, however, the epigones 
of neo-Confucianism unfortunately lost sight of the dynamic 
quality of this thought, only to waste their time contemplating 
their navels. These Buddhists in Confucian garb started by ex- 
amining their conscience on the basis of scattered phrases in their 
bible (e.g., ““sincerity’’) ; they were bound to fizzle out in sheer 
vacuity, for ‘‘true penitence condemns to silence.” The aftermath 
of such a course was sure to be catastrophic: by the seventeenth 
century the two treatises, especially the Chung-yung, lost a good 
part of the hold they once had on the intellectual elite. The term 
chung-yung degenerated in value (something like the Horatian 
drivel of aurea mediocritas) , eventually acquiring the opprobri- 


ous sense of compromise and opportunism, while the phrase “a 


chief way for the production of wealth” (The Great Digest, p. 
83) , disengaged from its context, came to mean “‘all is grist that 
comes to my mill” in the mouth of the ruthlessly money-minded, 
a conspicuous Class even in Chinese society. 


between the two aspects?) will be better understood if the book is digested by his 
students. Moreover the dominant themes of his Cantos, and its occasional “obscure”’ 
lines, can be elucidated in the light of this book. 
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It will be interesting to see how this book fares now in America. 
Ezra Pound probably sets great store by the educational possibili- 
ty of the work. True to the Confucian belief that a man is noth- 
ing if not homo politicus, the book intends to give politico-ethico- 
economic education to the scholar, who should govern the world. 
If all power is corrupting, perhaps it is so because, among other 
things, the incorrigibly corrupt and the constitutionally weak 
have the knack of acquiring power; hence the most sensible reme- 
dy would be to try to educate potential power-wielders first. Pro- 
vided, of course, that one is a firm believer in the educability of 
the human race. Mr. Pound seems to believe in it. 


Myron Ochshorn 


IN SEARCH OF EMILY DICKINSON 


The supreme evil committable by a critic is to 
turn men away from the bright and the living. 
The ignominious failure of ANY critic (however 
low) is to fail to find something to arouse the ap- 
petite of his audience, to read, to see, to experi- 
ence.—EZRA POUND 


ERTAINLY there is nothing in Rebecca Patterson's’ or 

Richard Chase’s* book to arouse the appetite. The one is 

a rather hideous example of dull, pointless “scholarship,” 
which tells us that all of Emily Dickinson’s poetry becomes un- 
riddled if we realize that she almost slept with a girl friend named 
Kate Scott Anthon. (“About April, 1861, with pain and reluc- 
ri Riddle of Emily Dickinson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. 434 pp. 
4.50. 


2 Emily Dickinson. “The American Men of Letters Series.” New York: William 
Sloane Associates, 1951. 328 pp. $4.00. 
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tance, Kate wrote a letter terminating a hopeless attachment, and 
for the rest of her life Emily was never sure whether she herself 
was mad or sane.) The other offers a drab, distorted, essentially 
false picture of the mind and poetry of one of America’s most 
scintillating, most original, literary personalities. Neither writer 
seems to have any feeling for his subject; the only thing lively in 
either book is a certain undercurrent of animosity towards the 
poet, which neither particularly cares to conceal. 

A few years ago (in the March-April, 1947 issue of Partisan Re- 
view) Richard Chase wrote, with what he must have considered 
to be not a little boldness, that ‘‘the chief purpose of the depart- 
ments of literature in American graduate schools is to teach pro- 
spective teachers how to avoid discussing literature.” ‘In gradu- 
ate schools,” he went on to say, ‘‘one always ‘approaches’; one does 
not touch, go into, or pass through.” It is amusing to note in this 
connection that whatever small merit his book possesses lies in its 
historical-biographical “approach” to Emily Dickinson. That is 
to say, his rehash job on George F. Whicher’s sound biographical 
data (with a welcome dash of Tocqueville, Tate, and Perry Mil- 
ler) is quite thorough, perhaps commendable—if one has a taste 
for such fare. The background is there; but there is no fore- 
ground. The nearer he gets to the poetry the more fumbling does 
his book become. When he finally reaches the point of discussing 
a few poems in detail (one can almost see him sucking in his 
breath) , his analyses are so obtuse as to be actually humorous. 

The “position” Chase assumes throughout is absurdly severe 
and negative: “The more we are determined to discover a beauti- 
ful success in every poem she wrote, the less likely we are to have 
any clear conception of her mind and her work.” But why must 
we be determined to discover anything? Are there not, more or 
less self-evident in her poetry, enough fine poems to occupy our 
attention? Of course she wrote a great deal of bad poetry. So did 
Shakespeare. And of course she repeated herself. Is there a poet 
who didn’t? 
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WHATEVER CAN BE truly called criticism in Chase’s book is 
chiefly derived (sometimes with acknowledgment, sometimes 
without) from Allen Tate’s fine essay “Emily Dickinson,” far 
and away the best pages on the poet we have. By linking her with 
Donne and the metaphysical tradition, and by forcefully demon- 
strating the manner in which she “perceives abstraction and 
thinks sensation,” Tate did much for our present appreciation 
of a sizeable portion of her poetry. This is to say nothing about 


the brilliance with which a historical approach is used perfectly 
in his essay to set the stage for, and in a sense almost explain, the 
appearance of a great poet. But this latter is outside my present 


concern. 

What is troubling about his essay is that Tate (and, as far as I 
can tell, all subsequent criticism) overlooks what I feel to be the 
most profoundly moving theme of her poetry. An intensely per- 
sonal theme it is, and a very great one—the theme of suffering. 

The trouble comes in, perhaps, when Tate writes: “All pity 
for Miss Dickinson’s ‘starved life’ is misdirected. Her life was one 
of the richest and deepest ever lived on this continent.” If we 
think of a rich, deep life as one which has experienced much suf- 
fering, then what Tate says is altogether true. But I am not at all 
sure what Tate means here. In no place in his essay does he bring 
up the theme of suffering. His emphasis is quite other. To him 
“the two elements of her style, considered as point of view, are 
immortality, or the idea of permanence, and the physical process 
of death or decay”: 

The enemy to all those New Englanders was Nature, and Miss Dick- 
inson saw into the character of this enemy more deeply than any of 
the others. The general symbol of Nature, for her, is Death, and her 


weapon against Death is the entire powerful dumb-show of the puri- 
tan theology led by Redemption and Immortality. 


Now it seems to me that Redemption and Immortality are, pre- 
cisely, “dumb-show” concepts to Emily Dickinson; and that she 
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was not fooling herself when she described the latter as ‘‘So huge, 
so hopeless to conceive.” Death, of itself, is the most impossible of 
all poetic themes. The poet in love with death is incapable of 
great poetry. Poe is one example. Death can be a great theme only 
when it is used to lend a sense of tragedy to life, as any number of 
artists have realized. Of course this is not to say that only death 
can evoke the tragic sense. There is Oedipus and his suffering. In 
her poetry her use of Death and Immortality (even in so fine a 
poem as ‘The Chariot”) produces a copybook maxim effect, a 
slackening of tension, a weak tailing-off into the unknowable. 
But much that has been seen in light of her “death and immor- 
tality’ concern comes into sharper focus if we explore those dark- 
er areas of her poetry which reveal that life, for her, was a bitter 
agony. Not only did she suffer much; often her suffering was com- 
mingled with terror, at times even with madness. The recogni- 
tion of this almost Dostoievskian quality in Emily Dickinson's 
poetry adds something, I think, to her already great stature. 


1T WOULD BE laboring the obvious to insist that the “Empress 
of Calvary” often considered her life to be a long, drawn-out cru- 
cifixion. This is not to deny that she could occasionally step back 


and mercilessly mock her self-pity. Emily Dickinson was on to 


herself; what I would like to at least outline here is the frighten- 
ing extent to which she was on to herself. 

The following is perhaps the finest statement of her crucifixion 
theme. 


I should have been too glad, I see, 
Too lifted for the scant degree 
Of life’s penurious round; 
My little circuit would have shamed 
This new circumference, have blamed 
The homelier time behind. 


I should have been too saved, I see, 
Too rescued; fear too dim to me 
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That I could spell the prayer 
I knew so perfect yesterday,— 
That scalding one, “Sabachthani,’ 
Recited fluent here. 


Earth would have been too much, I see, 
And heaven not enough for me; 
I should have had the joy 
Without the fear to justify,— 
The palm without the Calvary; 
So, Saviour, crucify. 


Defeat whets victory, they say; 

The reefs in old Gethsemane 
Endear the shore beyond. 

"Tis beggars banquets best define; 

"Tis thirsting vitalizes wine,— 
Faith faints to understand. 

Despite its New Testament symbolism, the poem has little to 
do with the Christian concept of redemption. Its stress is entirely 
on the possibility of happiness in the present world, not in any 
hereafter. The insight central in the poem is that great joy can 
come only when accompanied by great suffering. It is Dostoiev- 
sky’s theme, not Christ’s. In the last line ‘‘faints,”” not “faith,” 
takes the stress. What she means by “‘faith”’ is not altogether clear. 
Certainly it is not ‘faith in God and the hereafter.” I take it to be, 
roughly, faith in the meaningfulness of joy and faith in the right 
to joy. The realization that without first undergoing excruciat- 
ing suffering she cannot enjoy this right is the substance of the 
poem. 

What was the nature and cause of her suffering? How can any- 
one say? A comprehensive reply would have to answer further 
questions whose roots are buried and hidden in the inextricable 


complexity of what we glibly call personality. She suffered be- 


cause she was intelligent, because she could see, because she could 
feel. Her biographers supply us with some terrifying facts: she 
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lived behind a door; she dressed in white; she probably never 
knew a man. These facts are terrifying because we know she was 
so intelligent, because we know how much she could see, because 
we know how deeply she could feel. 

Had Emily Dickinson lived some fifty years earlier, the resolu- 
tion of her dilemma could have been a fairly simple one: prob- 
ably she would have turned to God. But unfortunately for her 
and—a brutal truth—fortunately for us, she was born into an age 
of scepticism, an age (as Allen Tate succinctly pointed out) 
which witnessed the crumbling of puritan theology. Her relation- 
ship to God was often one of open heresy: 


Is Heaven a physician? 

They say that He can heal; 
But medicine posthumous 

Is unavailable. 


Is Heaven an exchequer? 
They speak of what we owe; 
But that negotiation 
I’m not a party to. 


In another poem: 


Those, dying then, knew where they went, 
They went to God’s right hand; 

That hand is amputated now 

And God cannot be found. 


In the theological sense, then, she had no God. Nor could she 
avail herself of the multiple worldly distractions (marriage, chil- 
dren, social intercourse, sex; the striving for social position, fame, 
money) which filled the gaps in the lives of the God-less around 
her. She had none of the chief worldly or other-worldly distrac- 


tions; for some twenty-five years, all the years of her maturity, she 


did have her bitter, private agony. Twenty-five years is a very long 
time when we consider that many of her poems record the agony 
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experienced in a split-second. Naturally, she thought a good deal 
about “escape”: 


“Escape”—it is the basket 

In which the heart is caught 

When down some awful battlement 
The rest of life is dropped. 


All attempts at real escape, she knew, must be abortive: 


I never hear the word “escape” 
Without a quicker blood, 

A sudden expectation, 

A flying attitude. 


I never hear of prisons broad 
By soldiers battered down, 

But I tug childish at my bars,— 
Only to fail again! 


Her fear of contact with the world of men was overwhelming. 
The only escape open to her had to be an imaginative one. She 
found such an escape, such a “basket,” in her poetry. “We tell 
a hurt to cool it’; fortunately she grasped this truth, and thereby 
preserved her sanity. 

Though she used poetry as a means of escape, her poetry is any- 
thing but escapist. Had she attempted mere escapist poetry she 
would have found no escape. She realized full well that her dilem- 
ma must be faced up to in her poetry. She cultivated self-aware- 
ness like someone else would a geranium. As Tate put it, “her 
poetry is a magnificent personal confession, blasphemous and, in 
its self-revelation, its honesty, almost obscene.” 

But self-awareness, given her psychological problems, could 
easily bring on terror and crisis. Carried too far, self-awareness 
could lead to self-extinction. She knew all this. Her poems tell us 
that she experienced much terror; that she faced many crises; 
that she contemplated suicide; that she “had madness, had it once 
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or twice.’ She looked suicide and madness squarely in the face 
and, with what must have been a superhuman exertion of will, 
rejected them. As far as we know, she died in full possession of her 
faculties. She had more courage than was good for any mortal. 

Allen Tate asserts that ‘‘when she went upstairs and closed the 
door, she mastered life by rejecting it.’ Mr. Tate, I believe, is 
profoundly wrong. She never rejected life: what lends an almost 
inhuman quality to her moral courage is the fact that she never 
failed to acknowledge the necessity of a life outside her door— 
even though she knew that, for her, it was an impossibility. Wit- 
ness the following poem: 


I never hear that one is dead, 
Without the chance of life 
Afresh annihilating me, 
That mightiest belief, 


Too mighty for the daily mind 
That, tilling its abyss 

Had madness, had it once or twice, 
The yawning consciousness. 


Beliefs are bandaged, like the tongue 
When terror, were it told 

In any tone commensurate, 

Would strike us instant dead. 


I do not know the man so bold 

He dare in secret place 

That awful stranger, consciousness, 
Look squarely in the face. 


‘The chance of life’’—that, for her, was the ‘‘mightiest belief,” 


a belief which had to be “bandaged” when the terror implicit 


in her day-in, day-out cloistered existence became unbearable. 
‘“Bandaged,”’ of course, because her belief was bleeding from the 
wound inflicted upon it by the mounting terror; but also ban- 
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daged, or protected, or even momentarily concealed, from the 


terror of consciousness, in order to enable her stricken belief to 
recover and to re-aflirm itself when the pressure of her built-up 
terror slackened. 

What I have called her cultivation of self-awareness she here 
likens to the tilling of an abyss.’ The line “Had madness, had it 
once or twice” I think can be taken literally. To my mind, at 
least, it is more frightening to believe that she never succumbed. 
“Madness” and “the yawning consciousness” are almost equiva- 
lents. Too much self-awareness, too much tilling of the abyss, pro- 
duces madness. One’s very sanity then becomes engulfed by a 
“yawning consciousness.” Once or twice, she tells us, she stared 
too long into the abyss. Explicit in the phrase ‘the daily mind” is 
the fact that when she recovered she immediately went back for 
another look. 

Self-extinction through madness must have been a powerful 
temptation for her. But her moral sense felt such an escape to be 
“abhorrent”: 

Water makes many beds 
For those averse to sleep, 


Its awful chamber open stands, 
Its curtains blandly sweep; 


Abhorrent is the rest 

In undulating rooms 

Whose amplitude no clock invades, 
Whose morning never comes. 


The sea, with “its awful chamber open,” is ready to welcome 
any desperate caller. As different from the fixed and measurable 


2 Both Patterson (p. 390) and Chase (p. 128) take it to be an “abyss of death.” 
Chase says, with his peculiar blend of confusion and abstraction: “In the psycho- 
logical scheme of her poems, Emily Dickinson regarded all consciousness as deriva- 
ble from and as typified by the consciousness of death and immortality. Fortunately, 
as she says in ‘I never hear that one is dead,’ the ‘daily mind’ does not ‘till’ the 
abyss of death, for if it did it would go mad. Consciousness guides the soul. Yet it 
is a measure of man’s desolation and the precariousness of his existence that con- 
sciousness, fully understood as consciousness of death, appear to us as an ‘awful 
stranger.’ ”’ 
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earth, the sea is depicted as a limitless, shifting expanse. Its most 
horrible aspect is that it is dimensionless. Its ‘undulating rooms” 
escape the category of space; the fact that its “morning never 
comes” indicates that, temporarily, it knows no beginning or 
end. It is the sea of total oblivion; it neither possesses nor per- 
mits any of the trappings of consciousness—‘‘no clock invades.” 
It is the abhorrent sea of madness. 

More sharply perhaps than any other of her many poems of 
crisis, “‘’ Twas Like a Maelstrom, with a Notch” itemizes the kind 


of horror she lived with. 


"Twas like a maelstrom, with a notch 
That nearer every day 

Kept narrowing its boiling wheel 
Until the agony 


Toyed coolly with the final inch 

Of your delirious hem, 

And you dropped, lost, when something broke 
And let you from a dream 


As if a goblin with a gauge 

Kept measuring the hours, 

Until you felt your second weigh 
Helpless in his paws, 


And not a sinew, stirred, could help, 
And sense was setting numb, 

When God remembered, and the fiend 
Let go then, overcome; 


As if your sentence stood pronounced, 
And you were frozen led 

From dungeon’s luxury of doubt 

To gibbets and the dead; 


And when the film had stitched your eyes, 
A creature gasped “Reprieve!” 
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Which anguish was the utterest then, 
To perish, or to live? 


This poem, it seems to me, is of a piece with the two poems dis- 
cussed immediately above. The “you” in the poem, I take to be 
the poet, who is here using a colloquial narrative style. Think of 
the man in the Hemingway novel: you entered the smoky room 
and you found yourself a corner and a tall glass and you tried it 
for a while. But it was no good so you swallowed your drink and 
you got out. It is all first person singular. But the “‘you,” even as 
first person singular, gives something of an objective tone to the 
poem. So, too, does the use of the past tense. 

It is interesting to note that Miss Dickinson uses a “you” and a 
past tense in this poem and uses an “I” and a present tense in “I 
Never Hear that One is Dead.” In the latter poem she is further 
away from the terror. She “never hears that one is dead, without 
the chance of life afresh annihilating her.” She tells us about her 
recurring dilemma. By the use of “I” and the present tense she 
prevents the telling from becoming mere abstraction, emotional- 
ly inaccessible to the reader. The device, in short, brings us closer 
to the terror. In “’T'was Like a Maelstrom,” on the other hand, 
she is describing the immediate experience itself, the precise sec- 


ae? 


ond of ‘‘utterest anguish.” In this poem the terror, almost literal- 
ly, is at her throat. In order to describe it, and in order to enable 
us to see its horrific proportions, she must push it off, so to speak. 
Hence the use of “you” and the past tense. 

Despite the introduction of this objectifying element, however, 
the poem is as subjective as a poem can be. It has very little to do 
with physical death; except by remote extension, it has nothing to 
do with immortality. It does have very much to do with going 
mad, and with the retaining of one’s sanity in the face of an over- 
whelming sense of consciousness. 

“Maelstrom” and “notch,” in the first stanza, tell us that her 
agony could both totally engulf her and make her aware of its par- 
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ticular excruciations. Such an agony, we are told, has been going 
on for a long time. The lines 


Until the agony 
Toyed coolly with the final inch 
Of your delirious hem, 


indicate that the sufferer has now reached the precise moment of 
crisis. “Your delirious hem” suggests that she recognizes her own 
culpability: the “hem” can be the hem of a shroud she has been 
sewing for herself. By “tilling her abyss,” by staring into “the 
yawning consciousness,” into the maelstrom, she has brought her- 
self to the point of self-extinction, of madness. The lines 


And you dropped, lost, when something broke 
And let you from a dream 


inform us that the unbearable agony has made something snap in 
her mind. The dropping of consciousness comes as an act of 
mercy. The ‘‘dream” from which she has been “let” is later paral- 
leled by the ‘“dungeon’s luxury of doubt” from which she has 
been “led.” It is the dream or the luxury of doubt which enabled 
her to cultivate her agonizing sense of consciousness and, at the 
same time, permitted her to think: “perhaps such cultivation will 
lead not to madness, but to ‘the chance of life,’ to eventual release 
from my dungeon.” The word “‘lost” tells us that madness, while 
the only possible release, was not the kind of release she sought. 

The third and fourth stanzas, with even more frightening im- 
agery, parallel and develop afresh the theme already presented in 
the first two stanzas. The fifth stanza is the third, and most ter- 
rible presentation of the descent into the maelstrom. 

The first line of the last stanza, ‘““And when the film had 
stitched your eyes,” tells us that consciousness has been blotted 
out, that she is mad. But madness, like the dimensionless sea with 
its “undulating rooms,” is also unbearable. “A creature’’—not 
God, or Christ, or a human being; but any living creature with 
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even a minimum of feeling—gasps ‘Reprieve!’ Her reprieve, 
necessarily, is to the world of consciousness from which she had 
dropped. Soon she can expect to see again the goblin and the 
gauge. The question asked in the last two lines is the last turn of 
the knife. To perish in a sea of madness, or to live with an unbear- 
able self-awareness? Grimly, she chose the latter. 


THERE 1S of course no answer to the Emily Dickinson riddle— 
just as there is no answer to the riddle of any great poet. The in- 
stant genuine poetry can be unriddled it will cease to be written. 
However, we do come a bit closer to the heart of the Dickinson 
riddle at those moments when we sense fully her intense attach- 
ment to life; we lose all sense of the riddle in a fog of abstraction 
when we slant her mind towards death and immortality. 


Frederick Black 


THE CUBAN FISH PROBLEM’ 


H ERE was very Cuban old man. He fished. He did not 
catch one either. 
Down in the marketplace they whispered, ‘“That viejo old 
man, he is not so lucky, I theenk.” 
The old man fished on truly. It was three years. 
But the old man did have a friend. It was a boy. Other people 
were around. He knew these others too. That boy was his friend 


though! 
Once the old man had a wife. She was gone. She was his wife 
certainly, not his friend. 


1 The Old Man and the Sea, by Ernest Hemingway. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1952. 140 pp. $3.00. 
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This boy? They called him Lyle. Lyle was loyal. He certainly 
told this old man, “Viejo, principally it is with thee I wish to fish.” 

Yes, there was something in this for the old man, and he 
thoughtfully peeled away a band-aid. Together he and the boy, 
that Lyle one, the friend, gazed on some millionaires who were 
sailing up and down the Caribbean in boats. 

Basebolls was the one love the old man held next to him be- 
sides fish. In fish he liked the Marlin. In the basebolls he liked the 
Hiram Guzman. That one from Havana. 

Hiram was a local boy there. He went to the United States. He 
made out good in what they do call a hot corner. It was for the 
ones of Atlanta. They were in a league of the bush, so it was 
known. 

Surely, thought the old man, such a place must be difficult to 
play in. 

The old man was not so very international about the basebolls 
though. He favored Cuban players only. He did not like the 
United States players a little. He did not like those whose fathers 
were fishermen most. It had something to do with spring training. 

Contrariwise, this old man experiences a mucho caliente for 
the one Hiram Guzman. So did that boy, his friend, Lyle. This 
had nothing to do with spring training. 

Sometimes he and that Lyle talked about the basebolls. Some- 
times they talked about that Hiram. Hiram had a carbuncle. 

This carbuncle was of much pain to Hiram every time he sat 
down. It did not bother him too much when he stood up though. 
It was only when he sat down. 

“Old man,” said that boy, ‘Hiram, he isa brave one.” 

“Truly.” 

“It is well not to have a carbuncle.” 

“He has intestine, courage, my boy.” 

‘A carbuncle, what must that be like?” 

“Clearly, a fisherman must sit.”’ 

“Ay yi yi, that Hiram.” 
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Then they did not talk about it so much until the next time. 

The old man, he liked that boy. The father of the boy, he 
caught more fish surely. The boy, he liked that old man. The 
father took his boat and the mother fishing, and he did not like 
either particularly. The boy, that Lyle, he knew. 

This especial one day the young boy had to go fish with 
his guardians. He did. Then the old man stepped outside and 
urinated. 

The old man next went far out to sea in the ocean of the Gulf 
Stream. There he caught a truly big fish. 

‘Ay yt yi, a real tobacco,” said the amazed old man. He peered 
intently at the water. ‘““Are thou not vast?” 

“A marlin,” replied the fish evenly, and it said not another 
thing after that. Then it went off fast. 

The big fish pulled the old man all day. The little boat went 
swiftly. The old man got hungry. He clubbed to death some bull 
finches. They had been sitting on the prow of the little boat chat- 
ting and watching that old man until he beat them to death. He 
ate them with one hand, and he did too hold on to the fish line 
with his other hand. He tossed their remains over his shoulder 
into the sea water of the Gulf Stream which was so awfully bluish. 

“Surely, you must be as tired as I,” said the distressed old man. 
It was really difficult to urinate a second time this day. 

When the sun went away, night came. The ocean waters of the 
Gulf Stream were quite darkish, mucho negrito. 

Being a meditative sort of viejo old man, he fell to thinking on 
Hiram Guzman. “Ho, ho,” mused he, “now there is a real barn 


door, that Hiram.” His carbuncle? Ay, yi yt! Courage was de- 
manded there. Perhaps the big fish, a noble creature surely, had 
courage. Hiram had it. The big fish had it. Now where was he, 
this old viejo man in his swiftly going little boat, way way out 
there on the darkish ocean waters of that Gulf Stream? 


He did not reach a conclusion. ... 
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A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE SOUTHWEST, 
XLIV 


! HIS BI BLIOGRAPHY attempts to list, with such thorough- 
ness as time and resources permit, current materials dealing 


with the Southwest. 


The Southwest, as here defined, 


includes all of 


New Mexico, Arizona and Texas, and parts of Utah, Oklahoma, Colo- 


rado and California. 


In order to conserve space, items from periodicals that are indexed 
in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, the Education Index, 
the Industrial Arts Index and the Agricultural Index have been 


eliminated. 


Included in this issue are mainly those titles which were published 
or came to our attention between September 1, 1952 and November 


31, 1952. 
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1951, $5.00. 

Camp, CHARLES L, Earth song, a pro- 
logue to history. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1952, $5.00. Prehistory 
of California. 

CaRROLL, H. Battey. The Texan Santa 
Fe trail. Canyon, Texas, Panhandle 
Plains Historical Society, 1951, $5.00. 
CLEAVELAND, AGNES MorLey. Satan’s par- 
adise, from Lucien Maxwell to Fred 
Lambert, with decorations by Fred Lam- 
bert. New York, Houghton-Mifflin, 1952, 
$3.00. 

Cooper, MADISON. Sironia, Texas. Bos- 
ton, Houghton-Mifflin, 1952, $10.00 2 
vols. 


CREMONY, JOHN Carey. Life among the 
Apaches, illustrated by William Harri- 
son Bryant. Tucson, Arizona Silhouettes, 
1952, $7.50. Facsimile reproduction. 


DosiE, J. FRANK. The mustangs. New 
York, Little, Brown, 1952, $6.00. 


DOOLITTLE, ROSALIE AND HARRIET TIEDE- 
BOHL. Southwest gardening. Albuquer- 
que, University of New Mexico Press, 
1952, $4.50. 

Duncan, Bos. The Dicky bird was sing- 
ing. New York, Rinehart, 1952, $3.00. 
Stories about oil in the Southwest. 
Eaves, C. D. AND C. A. HUTCHINSON. Post 
City, Texas. Austin, Texas State Histori- 
cal Association, 1952, $5.00. 


EvaANS, RoBERT KRICK AND WILLIAM H. 
Huser. The business venture in New 
Mexico. University of New Mexico. Bu- 
reau of Business Research. Business In- 
formation Series, 20. 1952, $2.00. 

FERBER, EpNA. Giant. New York, Double- 
day, 1952, $3.95. Fiction about Texas. 
Foster, JOSEPH. A cow is too much 
trouble in Los Angeles. Boston, Little, 
Brown, New York, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1952, $3.00. Fiction: Mexicans in 
Los Angeles. 
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Gantr, Paut H. The case of Alfred 
Packer, the man-eater. Denver, Univer- 
sity of Denver Press, 1952, $3.00. 

The Glory of our West, foreword by Jo- 
seph Henry Jackson. New York, Double- 
day, 1952, $5.00. “The West in natural 
color with famous authors and photog- 
raphers.” 

HaFEN, LeRoy R. The Indians of Colo- 
rado. Denver, State Historical Society of 
Colorado, 1952, 50¢. 

HAMMOND, GEORGE P. AND Acariro REY. 
Onate, colonizer of New Mexico. Albu- 
querque, University of New Mexico 
Press, 1952, 2 vols. $10.00 each. (Coro- 
nado Cuarto Centennial Publications, 
1540-1940, Vol. V-VI) 

Harris, Burton. John Colter, his years 
in the Rockies. New York, Scribner, 
1952, $3.50. 

Hunt, WALTER BERNARD. Indian silver- 
smithing. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1952, $4.75. 
JACKSON, CLARENCE S. AND LAWRENCE W. 
MARSHALL. Quest of the snowy cross. 
Denver, University of Denver Press, 
1952, $2.50. Search for the fabulous 
“Mount of the Holy Cross.” 

KIRKLAND, ELITHE HAMILTON. Divine 
average, a historical novel on that pe- 
riod of Texas history when cow boy was 
a phrase with a controversial meaning 
and Texians a nationality. Boston, Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1952, $3.50. 

The Larkin papers: personal, business 
and official correspondence of Thomas 
Oliver Larkin, merchant and United 
States consul in California, edited by 
George P. Hammond. Vol. I, 1822-1842; 
Vol. II, 1843-1844. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, University of California Press, 
1951, $20.00. 

LAWRENCE, D. H. The later D. H. Law- 
rence, selected with introductions by 
William York Tindall. New York, 
Knopf, 1952, $5.00. 

Lea, Tom. The wonderful country. New 
York, Little, Brown, 1952, $3.75. Fiction 
about Texas. 

LEACH, JosEPH. The typical Texan: bi- 
ography of an American myth. Dallas, 
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Southern Methodist University Press, 
1952, $5.00. 

Lummis, CHARLES FLETCHER. The land of 
poco tiempo. Albuquerque, University 
of New Mexico Press, 1952, $3.50. Re- 
issue: Originally published 1884. 
McGEHEE, FLORENCE. Please excuse 
Johnny. New York, Macmillan, 1952, 
$3.50. California truant officer’s experi- 
ences. 

Marriotr, ALICE LEE. Indians of the 
four corners, drawings by Margaret Le- 
franc. New York, Crowell, 1952, $2.75. 


MILLER, JOSEPH, editor. Arizona story, 
from original newspaper sources, with 
drawings by Ross Santee. New York, 
Hastings House, 1952, $5.00. 

Ores, Rosert M., editor. Guide to the 
Colorado mountains, Denver, Sage 
Books, 1952, $3.50. 

Puares, Ross. Cavalier in the wilderness. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1952, $3.50. Louis Juchereau 
de St. Denis. 

Pitispury, Dorotuy L, Adobe doorways, 
illustrated by M. J. Davis. Albuquerque, 
University of New Mexico Press, 1952, 
$3.50. 

POTTENGER, FRANCIS MARION. The fight 
against tuberculosis: an autobiography. 
New York, Henry Schumann, 1952, 
$4.00. Southern California history. 
POWELL, LAWRENCE CLARK. Land of fic- 
tion, thirty-two novels and stories about 
southern California from “Ramona” to 
“The Loved One.” Los Angeles, Glen 
Dawson, 1952, $5.00. (Early California 
Travel Series, 6) 

St. ROMAIN, LILLIAN SCHILLER. History 
of Western Falls County, Texas. Austin, 
Texas State Historical Association, 1951, 
$3.50. (Texas County and Local History 
Series, Vol. 1) 

SAMPLEY, ARTHUR M. Furrow with black- 
birds. Dallas, Kaleidograph Press, 1951, 
$2.00. 

SAROYAN, WILLIAM. The bicycle rider in 
Beverly Hills. New York, Scribner, 1952, 
$3.00. 
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SCANLAN, JOHN MILTON. The life of Pat 
F. Garrett and the taming of the border 
outlaw. Colorado Springs, J. J. Lipsey 
Rare Books, 1952, $2.00. Facsimile re- 
print. 
S1BLEY, GEORGE CHAMPLAIN. The road to 
Santa Fe, the journal and diaries of 
George Champlain Sibley and others, 
pertaining to the surveying and marking 
of a road from the Missouri frontier to 
the settlements of New Mexico, 1825- 
1827; edited by Kate L. Gregg. Albu- 
querque, University of New Mexico 
Press, 1952, $4.50. 
SETH, SHEPARD McKay. Texas politics, 
1906-1944. Lubbock, Texas Tech Press, 
1952, $5.00. 
SMITH, CLIFTON F. A flora of Santa Bar- 
bara, an annotated catalogue of the na- 
tive and naturalized plants of Santa 
Barbara, California and vicinity. Santa 
Barbara Botanic Garden, 1952, $1.50. 
SMITH, ERWIN E, AND J. Evetrs HALEY. 
Life on the Texas range. Austin, Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1952, $10.00. Pho- 
tographs and text. 
VAN PETTEN, DoNnALD Rosinson. The 
constitution and government of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Jahn-Tyler Company, 1952, 
$3.00. 
Wenck, H. E. Phantoms of old Tomb- 
stone. Tucson, Arizona Silhouettes, 1951, 
$4.50. 
WITHINGTON, Mary C. A catalogue of 
manuscripts in the collection of western 
Americana founded by William Robert- 
son Coe, Yale University Library. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1952, 
$10.00. 
WyMan, W. D., editor. California emi- 
grant letters. New York, Bookman As- 
sociates, 1952, $3.00. 
XAVIER, SISTER Mary. Father Jaillet. 
Austin, Von Boeckmann-Jones Com- 
pany, 1952, $3.00. 
Younc, Otis E. The first military escort 
on the Santa Fe trail, 1829 from the jour- 
nals and reports of Major Bennet Riley 
and Lieutenant Philip St. George Cooke. 
Glendale, Arthur H. Clark Co., 1952, 
7.50. 
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PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND SOCIOLOGY 
“Acorn diet of California Indians.” The 
Masterkey, 26: 171, Sept.-Oct. 1952. 
ALEXANDER, HARTLEY Burr. “The ser- 
pent symbol and maize culture.” New 
Mexico Quarterly, 22: 315-321, Autumn 
1952. 
BAERREIS, DAvID ALBERT. “The precera- 
mic horizons of northeastern Oklaho- 
ma.” University of Michigan. Museum 
of Anthropology. Anthropological Pa- 
pers, No. 6 1951. 
“Bureau of ethnic research for Arizona.” 
The Masterkey, 26: 172, Sept.-Oct. 1952. 
CAMPBELL, T. N. “The Kent-Crane site: 
a shell midden on the Texas coast.” 
Texas Archaeological and Paleontologi- 
cal Society. Bulletin, 23: 39-77, 1952. 
Cary, JAMES. “Museum of ideas.” Ari- 
zona Highways, 28: 30-33, Oct. 1952. 
Pueblo Grande Museum, Phoenix. 
Cason, Jor F. “Report on archaeologi- 
cal salvage in Falcon Reservoir, season 
of 1952.” Texas Archaeological and Pa- 
leontological Society. Bulletin, 23: 218- 
259, 1952. 
Crook, WILSON W., JR. AND R. K. Har- 
ris. “Trinity aspect of the archaic hori- 
zon: the Carrollton and Elam foci.” Tex- 
as Archaeological and Paleontological 
Society, Bulletin, 23: 7-38, 1952. 
Dirrert, A. E., JR. AND R. J. Rupp, JR. 
“The development of scientific investi- 
gation of the Ceboleta Mesa area, cen- 
tral western New Mexico.” The Kiva 
18: 13-18, Sept.-Oct. 1952. 


’ 


EccAN, Dororuy. “The manifest con- 
tent of dreams: a challenge to social 
science.” American Anthropologist, 54: 
469-485, Oct.-Dec. 1952. Uses studies 
from the Navajo and Hopi Indians. 


Emricu, Duncan. “A manuscript of the 
folk language.” Western Folklore, 11: 
266-282, Oct. 1952. 


Foster, GENE. “A brief archaeological 
survey of Glen Canyon.” Plateau, 25: 
21-26, Oct. 1952. 


Heizer, Ropert F. AND IRMGARD W. 
Joxunson. “A prehistoric sling from 
Lovelock Cave, Nevada.” American An- 
tiquity, 18: 139-147, Oct. 1952. 

Hewes, Gorpon W. “Californian flicker- 
quill headbands in the light of an an- 
cient Colorado cave specimen.” Ameri- 
can Antiquity, 18: 147-154, Oct. 1952. 
Horse, E. ADAMSON. “Keresan witch- 
craft.” American Anthropologist, 54: 
586-589, Oct.-Dec. 1952. 

Ho pEN, JANE. “The Bonnell site.” Tex- 
as Archaeological and Paleontological 
Society. Bulletin, 23: 78-132, 1952. 
“Horse-trappings in early New Mexico.” 
The Masterkey, 26: 169, Sept.-Oct. 1952. 
Jetinek, ArTHuR. “Pottery of the Rio 
Bonito area of Lincoln County, New 
Mexico.” Texas Archaeological and Pa- 
leontological Society. Bulletin, 23: 147- 
167, 1952. 

Jennincs, Noyce. “Three sites near Bay- 
town; the Mound Lake site.” Texas Ar- 
cheological and Paleontological Society. 
Bulleton, 23: 303-310, 1952. 

Ketty, WILLiAM H. “Bureau of ethnic 
research.” The Kiva, 18: 9-12, Sept.-Oct. 
1952. 

Kirt, EpitH O. AND 'T. M. PEARCE. “Ari- 
zona place name records.” Western 
Folklore, 11: 284-287, Oct. 1952. 
MILLER, E, O. AND Epwarb B. JELKs. “Ar- 
cheological excavations at the Belton 
Reservoir, Coryell County, Texas.” Tex- 
as Archeological and Paleontological So- 
ciety. Bulletin, 23: 168-217, 1952. 

“New information and research center 
established at the University of Ari- 
zona.” El Palacio, 59: 299-300, Sept. 1952. 
PILLinc, ARNOLD R. “The British Mu- 
seum collection from near Avila, Cali- 
fornia. American Antiquity, 18: 169-172, 
Oct. 1952. 

PittspurY, Dorotuy. “Tribal meeting 
of the Navajo.” Desert, 15: 13-16, Oct. 
1952. 

Renaup, E. B. “Geographic distribution 
of arrowhead types of the High Western 
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Plains.” Southwestern Lore, 18: 26-29, 
Sept. 1952. 

RINALDO, JOHN B. “On Daifuku’s new 
conceptual scheme for the prehistoric 
southwest.” American Anthropologist, 
54: 580-586, Oct.-Dec. 1952. 

Roosa, WILLIAM B, “Sandals of feather 
cave.” Texas Archeological and Paleon- 
tological Society. Bulletin, 23: 133-146, 
1952. 

SCHROEDER, ALBERT H. “The bearing of 
ceramics on developments in the Hoho- 
kam classic period.” Southwestern Jour- 
nal of Anthropology, 8: 320-335, Au- 
tumn 1952. 

SCHROEDER, ALBERT H. “The significance 
of Willow Beach.” Plateau, 25: 27-29, 
Oct. 1952. 

SMITH, WATSON. Excavations in Big 
Hawk Valley. Museum of Northern Ari- 
zona. Bulletin, 24, 1952. 

SOLOMON, DaRwWIN D. “Lessons from the 
Southwest for extension educators 
abroad.” The Kiva, 18: 19-29, Sept.-Oct. 
19h2. 

“Those ‘bolas de plata’ in Arizona.” The 
Masterkey, 26: 170, Sept.-Oct. 1952. 
“Treasure hunt at Abo and Quarai.” El 
Palacio, 59: 288-290, Sept. 1952. 
WALKER, EDWIN FRANCIS. Five prehistor- 
ic archaeological sites in Los Angeles, 
California. Frederick Webb Hodge An- 
niversary Publication Fund. Publica- 
tions, Vol. 6, 1952. 

WALLACE, WILLIAM J. AND DONALD A. 
Laturop. “An early implement assem- 
blage from a limestone cavern in Cali- 
fornia.” American Antiquity, 18: 133- 
138, Oct. 1952. 

WESTERMEIER, THERESE S. “Colorado fes- 
tivals, Part Il, Faith and folklore.” Colo- 
rado Magazine, 29: 175-195, July 1952. 


ARTS AND LITERATURE 

“All-Texas National.” Art Digest, 27: 
15, Oct. 1, 1952. 
BUNKER, Ropert. “Anger and abstrac- 
tions.” New Mexico Quarterly, 22: 349- 
352, Autumn 1952. Review of Navaho 
Means People. 
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“Dr. Stephen Borhegyi assisting at folk 
art museum.” El Palacio, 59: 290, Sept. 
1952. 

“Herbert Goldman, sculptor.” New 
Mexico Quarterly, 22: 286-287, Autumn 
1952. With eight photographs of his 
work, 

LANDAKER, ADAH. “Museum of Indian 
arts established in Gallup.” El Palacio, 
59: 291-293, Sept. 1952. 

Moranc, Dororny. “Thirty-ninth an- 
nual exhibition for New Mexico artists 
—a review and historical comparison.” 
El Palacio, 59: 271-282, Sept. 1952. 
“Old saints from New Mexico.” Art Di- 
gest, 27: 15, Oct. 1, 1952. 

“The helmet 


PETERSON, Harotp L. 


found at San Gabriel del Yunque, New 
Mexico.” El Palacio, 59: 283-287, Sept. 
1952. 

“Two centuries of religious folk art in 
New Mexico.” Think, 18: 18-19, Oct. 
1952. Exhibit loaned to New York Met- 
ropolitan Museum by Taylor Museum. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ARBINGAST, STANLEY A. AND FRANK T. 
Capena. A selected and annotated bibli- 
ography of metal industries in Texas. 
University of Texas. College of Business 
Administration. Bureau of Business Re- 
search. Bibliography 10, March 1952. 
POWELL, DONALD M. Cumulative index, 
Arizona Highways, 1925-1951. Phoenix, 
Arizona Trade Bindery, 1952, $1.00. 
POWELL, DONALD M. “Current Arizona 
bibliography.” Arizona Quarterly, 8: 
251-253, Autumn 1952. 


BIOGRAPHY 
“A. G. Wolf, '07, Vice-President, Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Company.” Mines Maga- 
zine, 42: 14, Oct. 1952. 
BRINDLEY, ANNE A. “Jane Long.” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, 56: 
238, Oct. 1952. 
CHARLES, KATE HOWLAND. “Jack How- 
land, pioneer painter of the old West.” 
Colorado Magazine, 29: 170-175, July 
1952. John Dare Howland. 
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CLARK, JESSIE L. “R. Q. Tenney: pioneer 
of many enterprises.” Colorado Maga- 
zine, 29: 210-218, July 1952. 

“Edwin Cooper Van Dyke, 1869-1952.” 
California Academy of Sciences. Acade- 
my News Letter, 155: 2-4, Nov. 1952. 
FLEMING, MARY MCMILLAN. “Thomas 
Forsythe McMillan.” Plateau, 25: 43-44, 
Oct. 1952. 

“Gerald Nailor.” The Masterkey, 26: 
168, Sept.-Oct. 1952. 

Hopce, F. W. “J. Gregg Layne.” The 
Masterkey, 26: 162-163, Sept.-Oct. 1952. 
“Hugo Victor Watson, 1887-1952.” Pla- 
teau, 25: 26, Oct. 1952. 

Jones, Hester. “Gerald Nailor, famous 
Navajo artist, 1917-1952.” El Palacio, 59: 
294-295, Sept. 1952. 

“Karl Schmitt, 1915-1952.” Texas Arche- 
ological and Paleontological Society. 
Bulletin, 23: 300, 1952. 

Lopez, ARTHUR B. “Dennis Chavez, 
champion of better living for all.” Ali- 
anza, 45: 4, 17, Oct. 1952. 

“Martha Baumann—g4 years on the 
Newlands projects.” Reclamation Era, 
38: 224-225, Sept. 1952. 

“Meet Mr. Martin.” Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America. Monthly, 
23: 60, Oct. 1952. Charles J. Martin, 
President Northeastern Oklahoma Oil 
Producers, Inc. 

“Nevills plaque is dedicated.” Desert, 
15: 5-6, Oct. 1952. Memorial to Norman 
D. Nevills and his wife Doris. 

NicHoLs, RutH G. “Samuel May Wil- 
liams.” Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, 56: 189-210, Oct. 1952. 

Roy, Georce M. “Cabot Yerxa’s crazy 
house.” Desert, 15: 9-11, Nov. 1952. 
“Sun Trails’ man of the month: Lincoln 
O’Brien.” Sun Trails, 5: 5-6, Sept. 1952. 
WHARTON, CLARENCE. “Spruce McCoy 
Baird.” New Mexico Historical Review, 
27: 300-314, Oct. 1952. 

WILLIAMS, WILLIAM J. “Ernest A. Mor- 
itz, Mr. Reclamation.” Reclamation Era, 
38: 220-222, 226, Sept. 1952. 

WISTRAND, ROBERT. “Beatrice Roach, 
politician.” Glamour, 28: 136, Nov. 1952. 
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“Women of the West—Myra Marshall, 
Colonel Marshall’s helpmate.” Recla- 
mation Era, 38: 247-248, Oct. 1952. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Barr, WILLIAM F. “New species of Cy- 
matodera from the southwestern United 
States and northern Mexico (Coleop- 
tera, Cleridae) ” American Museum No- 
vitiates, 1572: 1-9, June 10, 1952. 
Bracc, ArTHuR N. “Amphibians of Mc- 
Curtain County, Oklahoma.” Wasmann 
Journal of Biology, 10: 241-250, Summer 
1952. 
Brown, Bryce C. “A notable specimen 
of the Pecos Skink.” Herpetologica, 8: 
101-102, Nov. 1, 1952. 


Bryant, Harotp C. “Additions to the 
check list of birds of Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Arizona.” The Condor, 54: 
320, Sept. 1952. 

CockruM, E, Lenpe.i. “The big free- 
tailed bat in Oklahoma.” Journal of 
Mammalogy, 33: 492, Nov. 1952. 


CoHEN, NATHAN W. “Comparative rates 
of dehydration and hydration in some 
California salamanders.” Ecology, 33: 
462-479, Oct. 1952. 

CoucH, ANDREW B., JR. “Blood parasites 
of some common Texas birds.” Field and 
Laboratory, 20: 146-154, Oct. 1952. 
Craft, JAMES H. “A note on peltigera 
scabrosa th. fries in Colorado.” The Bry- 
ologist, 55: 185, Sept. 1952. 


DurHAM, FLoyp E. “A new pocket go- 
pher from the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon, Arizona.” Journal of Mammalo- 
8Y, 33: 498-499, Nov. 1952. 

FLOWERS, SEVILLE. “Two Crossidiums in 
Utah.” The Bryologist, 55: 216-218, 
Sept. 1952. 


Gass, BRYAN P. “Factors affecting the 
survival of the plains muskrat, Ondatra 
Zibethica Cinnamomina A in Oklaho- 
ma.” Journal of Wildlife Management, 
16: 484-491, Oct. 1952. 

GREENHALGH, CLIFTON M. “Food habits 
of the California Gull in Utah.” The 
Condor, 54: 302-308, Sept. 1952. 
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Hock, RayMonD J. “The opossum in 
Arizona.” Journal of Mammalogy, 33: 
464-470, Nov. 1952. 

LINSDALE, MARY ANN AND OTHERS. 
“Plants of the Toiyabe Mountains area, 
Nevada.” Wasmann Journal of Biology, 
10: 129-200, Summer 1952. 


Lowe, CHARLES H., JR., AND RICHARD G. 
ZwEIFEL. “A new species of Whiptailed 
Lizard (Genus Cnemidophorus) from 
New Mexico.” Chicago Academy of Sci- 
ences. Bulletin, 9: 229-247, 1952. 


Lunk, WILLIAM A. “A hooded mergan- 
ser from the Late Pleistocene of Okla- 
homa.” The Condor, 54: 316-317, Sept. 
1952. 

MacSwaln, J. W. “A synopsis of the ge- 
nus Gnathium with description of new 
species (Coleoptera Meloidae) .” Was- 
mann Journal of Biology, 10: 205-224, 
Summer 1952. 

MARSHALL, Davip B. AND J. R. ALCORN. 
“Additional Nevada bird records.” The 
Condor, 54: 320-321, Sept. 1952. 
MarTIN, FLoyp. “A revision of Cercocar- 
pus.” Brittonia, 7: 91-111, March 25, 
1950. 

MartTIN, Lewis. “Some Pliocene Fora- 
minifera from a portion of the Los An- 
geles Basin, California.” Cushman Foun- 
dation for Foraminiferal Research. Con- 
tributions, 3: 107-141, Oct. 1952. 
MILLER, MILTON A. “Size characteristics 
of the Sacramento Valley pocket gopher 
(Thomomys Bottae Navus Merriam) ” 
Journal of Mammalogy, 33: 442-455, 
Nov. 1952. 

MuLLER, Cornetius H. “The oaks of 
Texas.” Texas Research Foundation. 
Contributions, 1: 21-311, Sept. 15, 1951. 
PARKER, Harry C. “Two new records of 
the spotted bat in California.” Journal 
of Mammalogy, 33: 480-482, Nov. 1952. 
PEATTIE, DONALD CuLross. “Western 
yellow pine.” Arizona Highways, 28: 4- 
g, Oct. 1952. 

Ranp, W. E. anp H. J. Scumupr. “The 
effect upon cattle of Arizona waters of 
high fluoride content.” American Jour- 
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nal of Veterinary Research, 13: 
Jan. 1952. 

REED, Erik K. “The myth of Montezu- 
ma’s bison and the type locality of the 
species.” Journal of Mammalogy, 33: 
390-392, Aug. 1952. 

Ryper, RonaAtp A. “Bird notes from 
southern Colorado.” The Condor, 54: 
317-318, Sept. 1952. 

SMITH, Hosart M. “The significance of 
non-sexual dichromatism in snakes of 
western United States.” Herpetologica, 
8: 94-95, Nov. 1, 1952. 


50-61, 


SuTToN, Myron. “A botanical reconnais- 
sance in Oak Creek Canyon.” Plateau, 
25: 30-42, Oct. 1952. 

VAN GELDER, RICHARD G. AND Wooprow 
W. Gooppaster. “Bats and birds com- 
peting for food.” Journal of Mammalo- 
ZY, 33: 491, Nov. 1952. 

WILLIAMS, OLWEN. “New Phenacomys 
records from Colorado.” Journal of 
Mammalogy, 33: 399, Aug. 1952. 


CLIMATE AND WEATHER 
BEAUMONT, ARTHUR B. “In the heart of 
Texas.” The Land, 11: 169-171, Summer 
1952. Soil conservation. 

“Crusade in Texas.” The Land, 11: 233- 
235, Summer 1952. Soil Conservation 
Districts Week. 

Finney, J. H. V., Jr. “Colorado’s need 
for pure water protection.” Mines Maga- 
zine, 42: 35-37, Oct. 1952. 

PouLson, E. N. AND L. R. SARNER. “Land 
classification and construction.” Recla- 
mation Era, 38: 218-219, 226, Sept. 1952. 
Price, S. GOODALE. 
western waters.” Think, 18: 
Oct. 1952. 


“Harnessing our 
11-12, 32, 


WILKINSON, GARFoRD. “Fort Sumner's 
concrete laterals.” Reclamation Era, 38: 


208-209, 212, Sept. 1952. 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


BLAIR, JOHN. “Spanish speaking minori- 
ties in a Utah mining town.” Journal of 
Social Issues, 8: 4-9, 1952. 


“Colorado—grand award for states na- 
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tional safety contest.” Public Safety, 42: 
8-9, 39-40, July 1952. 

“Colorado holds teen-age traffic confer- 
ence.” Public Safety, 42: 36, Sept. 1952. 
GELMAN, NorMAN. “The intelligent way, 
three incidents at the University of 
Colorado underscore the continuing 
pressures to enforce conformity on the 
campus.” Frontier, 4: 8-10, Nov. 1952. 
Harmer, RutH M. “Fifth column in 
Fallbrook.” Frontier, 3: 5-8, Oct. 1952. 
Southern California water controversy. 
IR1sH, DONALD P. “Reactions of Cauca- 
sian residents to Japanese-American 
neighbors.” Journal of Social Issues, 8: 
10-17, 1952. In Boulder, Colorado. 


EDUCATION 
“California school exemption law comes 
before the voters.” Friends of the Public 
Schools. Bulletin, 15: 4-5, Sept. 1952. 
FarqQuar, GLori. “Retreat from reason: 
the attack on UNESCO.” Frontier, 4: 5- 
7, Nov. 1952. Los Angeles school con- 
troversy. 
Fox, WAYNE O. AND THORREL B. FEst. 
“The status of speech in western junior 
colleges.” The Speech Teacher, 1: 199- 
203, Sept. 1952. 
GEISER, S. W. “Medical education in Dal- 
las, 1900-1910.” Field and Laboratory, 
20: 127-145, Oct. 1952. 
HENNESSEY, MarK A. “Saving Los Ange- 
les from the U.N.” The Reporter, 7: 28- 
31, Nov. 11, 1952. 
SAMUELS, GeorGE. “Artmobile.” New 
Mexico School Review, 32: 8-9, Nov. 
1952. Highland University art workshop 
for rural teachers. 
WItson, GarFF B. “The growth of oral 
interpretation at the University of Cali- 
fornia.” The Speech Teacher, 1: 187-192, 
Sept. 1952. 


FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 
“Amarillo.” Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas. Monthly Business Review, 37: 
133-141, Oct. 1, 1952. 

ARBINGAST, STANLEY A. “Notes on the 
industrialization of Texas: synthetic 
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rubber in Texas.” Texas Business Re- 
view, 26: 16-17, 23, Sept. 1952. 
“Banking developments in the eleventh 
Federal Reserve District, January to 
June, 1952.” Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas. Monthly Business Review, 37: 
121-125, Sept. 1, 1952. 

Casapay, L. W. AND N. H. RINGsTROM, 
Jr. “The community investment in new 
industry.” New Mexico Business, 5: 3-12, 
Oct. 1952. With special reference to Ari- 
zona. 

CeLLa, Francis R. “Income of Oklaho- 
ma, 1951.” Oklahoma Business Bulletin, 
18: 1-4, Sept. 1952. 

JicHa, Henry L., Jr. “Gypsum, occur- 
rence, properties, utilization.” New 
Mexico Miner, 14: 12-13, 21-22, 29, Aug. 
1952. 

“Lubbock.” Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas. Monthly Business Review, 37: 
149-157, Nov. 1, 1952. 

“Santa Fe conducts first economic insti- 
tute.” Santa Fe Magazine, 46: 8-10, 14- 
16, Sept. 1952. 

SHIRER, JOHN. “What a community looks 
for in a new industry.” New Mexico 
Business, 5: 12-14, Oct. 1952. With spe- 
cial reference to Arizona. 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
ANTEvSs, Ernst. “Arroyo cutting and 
filling.” Journal of Geology, 60: 375-385, 
July 1952. 

CLayToNn, NEAL. “Geophysical explora- 
tion in the San Juan Basin.” Geophysics, 
17: goo-go6, Oct. 1952. 

CLEMENTS, THOMAS. “Wind-blown rocks 
and trails on Little Bonnie Claire Playa, 
Nye County, Nevada.” Journal of Sedi- 
mentary Petrology, 22: 182-186, Sept. 
1952. 

HANNA, G. DALLAS AND OLAF P. JENKINS. 
“The Arvin-Tehachapi earthquake.” 
Pacific Discovery, 5: 28-29, Sept.-Oct. 
1952. 

Hanna, G. DALLas. “Geology of the con- 
tinental slope off central California.” 
California Academy of Sciences. Pro- 
ceedings, 27: 325-358, July 1952. 








GUIDE TO 
Heavy, Howarp H. “Differential ther- 
mal study of Colorado oil shale.” Ameri 
can Mineralogist, 37: 804-811, Sept.-Oct. 
1952. 

Kirk, Louis G. “Trails and rocks ob- 
served on a playa in Death Valley Na- 
tional Monument, California.” Journal 
of Sedimentary Petrology, 22: 173-181, 
Sept. 1952. 

MILLER, Loye. “The avifauna of the 
Barstow Miocene of California.” The 
Condor, 54: 296-301, Sept.-Oct. 1952. 
Roserts, E. B. AND F. P. ULricn. “Seis- 
mological activities of the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey in 1950.” Seismolo- 
gical Society of America. Bulletin, 42: 
207-217, July 1952. 

ScHWARTZ, GEORGE M. “Chlorite-calcite 
pseudomorphs after Orthoclase pheno- 
crysts, Ray, Arizona.” Economic Geolo- 
£y, 47: 665-672, Sept. Oct. 1952. 
WHITNEY, Marion. “Some new Pelecy- 
poda from the Glen Rose formation of 
Texas.” Journal of Paleontology, 26: 
697-707, Sept. 1952. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
Austin, H. VANcE. “Public power: com 
mon interest of municipalities and the 
R.E.A.” Colorado Municipalities, 28: 
203-205, Oct. 1952. 

Bart, ALAN. “Who owns the oil under 
the sea?” The Reporter, 7: 25-27, Nov. 
11, 1952. 

CLARK, Ropert EMMeT. “Management 
and control of community property in 
New Mexico.” Tulane Law Review, 26: 
324-354, April 1952. 

CLARK, Ropert EMMET, “Transmuta- 
tions in New Mexico community prop- 
erty law.” Rocky Mountain Law Re- 
view, 24: 1-28, April 1952. 

FREEMAN, Herpert F, “California build- 
ing program.” Employment Security 
Review, 19: 3-8, Oct. 1952. 

Gaur, WILLIAM N. “Water pollution 
control legislation in Colorado.” Colo- 
rado Municipalities, 28: 196-197, Oct. 
1952. 

MICKEN, RALPH A. “Western senators in 
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the League of Nations debate of 1919- 
1920.” Western Speech, 16: 239-244, Oct. 
1952. 

UNDERWOOD, W. R.., JR. “Proposed legis- 
lative changes.” New Mexico Profession- 
al Engineer, 4: 5-7, July-Aug. 1952; 4: 
5°7, 9, 12-13, Sept.-Oct. 1952. Engineer- 
ing registration act. 

“Utah bank examination fee computed 
on bank’s assets held unconstitutional 
as a tax.” Banking Law Journal, 69: 461- 
468, Aug. 1952. 

Waas, OrLIN. “Giving our best to itin- 
erant service.” Employment Service Re- 
view, 19: 10-11, Oct. 1952. 


HISTORY 


BACARISSE, CHARLES A, “The Texas Gaz- 
ette, 1829-1831.” Southwestern Histori- 
cal Quarterly, 56: 239-253, Oct. 1952. 
Bal, E. B. “New Mexico-U.S. 66, Albu- 
querque’s golden road—born of a fare- 
well gesture.”” New Mexico Professional 
Engineer, 4: 8-13, July-Aug. 1952. 
CRESAP, BERNARR. “Early California as 
described by Edward O. C. Ord.” Paci 
fic Historical Review, 21: 329-340, Nov. 
1952. 

Dun, MARIE DENERVAUD. “Hannah 
Lloyd Neal, a ‘literary’ Philadelphian in 
post-1853 California.” California Histor- 
ical Society. Quarterly, 31: 241-252, 
Sept. 1952. 

DUNNING, HaROLD Marion. “The Stone 
Age Fair at Cornish and Loveland.” 
Colorado Magazine, 29: 201-209, July 
1952. 

Farout, Pau. “The California regi- 
ment, Colonel Baker and Ball's Bluff.” 
California Historical Society Quarterly, 
31: 229-240, Sept. 1952. 

FAuLL, Harry A, “From pathways to 
freeways.” Historical Society of South- 
ern California. Quarterly, 34: 133-146, 
June 1952. Street names in Pomona, 
California. 

HaFEN, LE Roy R. 
Colorado Magazine, 29: 
1952. 

Harcnut, H. H. “H. H. 


“Fort St. Vrain.” 
241-255, Oct. 


Haight on na- 
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tional politics, May 1861, transcribed 
with introduction and commentary by 
A. Russell Buchanan.” California His- 
torical Society. Quarterly, 31: 193-204, 
Sept. 1952. 

Hepcrs, WituiaM H. “Buying and 
jumping a claim in Tarryall Gulch in 
1860.” Colorado Magazine, 29: 265-273, 
Oct. 1952. 


HOo.toway, JEAN. “Edward Everett Hale 
on ‘How to conquer Texas.’ University 
of Texas. Studies in English, 31: 68-85, 
1952. 

Hussey, JOHN ADAM. “New light on the 
original Bear Flag.” California Histori- 
cal Society. Quarterly, 31: 205-217, Sept. 
1952. 

JAcKson, W. TurRRENTINE. “The Chavez 
land grant: a Scottish investment in 
New Mexico, 1881-1940.” Pacific Histor- 
ical Review, 21: 349-366, Nov. 19532. 


LomsBarD, J. “A French pessimist in 
California, the correspondence of J. 
Lombard, Vice-Consul of France, 1850- 
1852, translated with notes by A. P. 
Nasatir.” California Historical Society. 
Quarterly, 31: 253-260, Sept. 1952. 


Lyon, Owen. “The trail of the Caddo.” 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly, 11: 124- 
130, Summer 1952. 


McCoy, RayMmonp. “The battle of Val- 
verde.” New Mexico, 30: 24-25, 51-53, 
Sept. 1952. 


McDonoucH, FRANK. “The _ Rocky 
Mountain Chautauqua.” Colorado Mag- 
azine, 29: 255-265, Oct. 1952. 

MATTEs, MERRILL J. “The Beecher Is- 
land battlefield diary of Sigmund Shle- 
singer.” Colorado Magazine, 29: 161-169, 
July 1952. 

MetcaLF, Lee. “Hon. minister of Texas 
goes to Washington.” Foreign Service 
Journal, 29: 23-24, 46, 48, 52, Nov. 1952. 


NEWMARK, Marco R, “Medical profes- 
sion in the early days of Los Angeles. 
Part II.” Historical Society of Southern 
California. Quarterly, 34: 159-174, June 
1952. 
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OLDLAND, Mary D. “Sixty-seven years in 
the White River Valley.” Colorado Mag- 
azine, 29: 195-201, July 1952. 

CurabA, Patricia K,. “The Chinese in 
Colorado.” Colorado Magazine, 29: 273- 
284, Oct. 1952. 

Perrico, Lynn I. “The Spanish heritage 
in New Mexico.” Historia, 2: 196-218, 
Oct. 1952. 

Puitpotrt, W. A. “Senator Sam Houston 
received $8 a day and 4o¢ a mile travel 
pay.” Autograph Collectors Journal, 5: 
32-33, Fall 1952. 

“Putting a lid on California, an unpub- 
lished diary of the Portola expedition,” 
by José de Cajfiizares, translated and 
edited by Virginia E. Thickens and 
Margaret Mollins. California Historical 
Society. Quarterly, 31: 261-270, Sept. 
1952. 

Ro.ie, ANDREW F, “Wagon Pass, Ran- 
cho withers away, La Ballona, 1821- 
1952.” Historical Society of Southern 
California. Quarterly, 34: 147-158, June 
1952. 

SMITH, MITCHELL. “The ‘neutral’ Mata- 
moros trade, 1861-65.” Southwest Re- 
view, 37: 319-324, Autumn 1952. 
SomMERBY, Grace A. “When Los Angeles 
was host to the Olympic games of 1932.” 
Historical Society of Southern Califor- 
nia. Quarterly, 34: 125-132, June 1952. 
STEELE, E. DunsHa. “In the Pike’s Peak 
gold rush of 1859.” Colorado Magazine, 
29: 299-309, Oct. 1952. 

“Stephen Hodge Mann, Stockton pio- 
neer, based on correspondence, 1848- 
1864.” California Historical Society. 
Quarterly, 31: 271-277, Sept. 1952. 

Tac, Pasvo. “Indian life and customs at 
Mission San Luis Rey” edited by Minna 
and Gordon Hewes. The Americas, 9: 
87-106, July 1952. 

Votimar, E. R. “First Jesuit school in 
New Mexico.” New Mexico Historical 
Review, 27: 296-299, Oct. 1952. 
Wuitinc, ALFreD F, “A Kino triptych.” 
Arizona Quarterly, 8: 238-250, Autumn 
1952. 
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continued from page 4 





But it will not be worth much “at 
giving foreign readers an insight into 
the intellectual life of the United 
States today.” Not today. Mr. West 
has the nail driven in there. Yet this 
may well be impossible to ask of any 
one magazine. Is there one in exis- 
tence that does the job—in the round? 
It’s not likely: “intellectual life” is 
too various; magazines—soon or late 
—too segmented. They exist by filling 
a position: their strength and their 
character depend on it (the all-sided 
review is soon spread so far and so 
politely that it becomes a repository 
rather than a living magazine). But 
obviously their weakness stems from 
it too. A good magazine is necessarily 
partial—in both senses of the word. 

The only way to get a good pic- 
ture of the “intellectual life” (what- 
ever that may be) in the U.S. today is 
to read twenty or twenty-five or what- 
ever number you like of the literary 
and arts reviews—big ones and little 
ones, bad ones and good ones. 

This suggests a way for the Ford 
Foundation—or anyone else—to do 
the other part of the job, the part 
that Perspectives can’t do. 

First, choose a vague, inclusive 
title like Contemporary Literature, 
U.S.A.; plan it as a monthly; plan to 
translate it into the same languages 
that Perspectives appears in, and to 
distribute it abroad at the same low 
price; hire a Managing Editor for it; 
and work up a cover. 
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Second, make a list (to be revised 
each year) of twelve interesting U.S. 
literary reviews, the list to have cross- 
section characteristics, to include 
both big and small “little” magazines. 
Then each month publish the entire 
contents (without additions) of a re- 
cent issue of one of the magazines on 
the list. Use simple rotation. During 
the year each of the twelve magazines 
would go inside that cover, e€.g.: 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, U.S.A. 
iv. The New Mexico Quarterly 
In this way, there is a guarantee 

that most of the literature would be 

truly contemporary. Further, the 
view presented to the foreign reader 
would be many-dimensioned, and 
therefore, in the end, profoundly ac- 
curate. A ranging view would be 
given of what is, rather than what 
has been judiciously sorted for exhi- 
bition. Instead of giving the foreign 
reader a stereoscopic view-by-anthol- 
ogy, it would present him with the 

U.S. literary magazine as a function- 

ing unit, a reality in itself—as well as 

a place where contemporary writings 

are published. Unevenness of quality 

ought to be more than offset by the 
good faith of the project, and by its 
realness. 

For obvious reasons the unit cost 
of such a magazine would be relative- 
ly moderate. 

Picking these violets is absolutely 
urged. 


WMCONTRIBUTORS. Frep- 
ERICK BLACK, whose first publication 
this is, has exhibited paintings and 
graphic art, is enrolled in the gradu- 
ate creative writing program at the 
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University of New Mexico, where he 
is working on a novel to partially 
satisfy both the requirements and 
himself. 

Cip Corman is editor of Origin. 
Some of his translations with Edgar 
Lohner of the poetry of Gottfried 
Benn appeared in Summer 1952, 
NMQ. 

BENJAMIN DeEMotr has had sto- 
ries in Partisan Review, Western 
Review, New Directions Thirteen. 
He teaches English at Amherst. 

Ro.anp Dickey is an assistant edi- 
tor of the University of New Mexico 
Press, author of New Mexico Village 
Arts (U.N.M. Press, 1949). 

ACHILLES FANG contributed an in- 
troductory note on the Stone Classics 
to Pound’s Confucius. Mr. Fang's 
translation of Lu Ki’s Wen-fu (see 
Autumn 1952, NMQ), has itself been 
translated recently into Italian and 
German. 


JouHN Barktey Hart teaches “in 
the New Orleans area.” This is his 
first publication. 
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Ernst KRENEK in his role as writer 
has produced Ueber Neue Musik 
(1937), Music Here and Now (1939), 
Studies in Counterpoint (1940), Gus- 
tav Mahler (1941), and Selbstdarstel- 
lung (1948), as well as hundreds of 
articles in many languages for maga- 
zines and newspapers. Mr. Krenek is 
living in Los Angeles. 

KENNETH Lasu is Editor of New 
Mexico Quarterly. 

GiLBerT NEIMAN (There Is a Ty- 
rant in Every Country, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1947; “To Write Poet- 
ry Nowadays You Have to Have One 
Foot in the Grave,” Poetry, April, 
1949; et al.) is living in Albuquer- 
que, finishing a third novel. 

Myron OcusHorn’s review of the 

Grove Press edition of The Golden 
Bowl appeared in Autumn 1952, 
NMQ. 
NEIL Wess has published poetry 
in Accent, Quarterly Review of Lit- 
erature, Poetry, et al. He has recent- 
ly prepared a first volume of verse. 








BOLLINGEN SERIES 
1953 





XXXII AFRICAN FOLKTALES AND SCULPTURE 
Folktales edited, with Introduction by Paul Radin in collaboration 
with Elinore Maryel. Sculpture selected with Introduction by James 
Johnson Sweeney. Native myths and folktales from what is possibly the 
most sophisticated of all aboriginal cultures, with 165 examples of plastic art 
from the same area. 742” x 10”, 335 pages of text, 165 plates. $8.50 


CREATIVE INTUITION IN ART AND POETRY 

The A. W, Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts: Volume L By Jacques 
Maritain. These lectures, on the distinction and the indissoluble connection 
between art and poetry, inaugurated the annual Mellon Lectures at the 
Nationa] Gallery of Art in 1952. 

7," x 10”, 500 pages, 65 illustrations and a frontispiece in color. $6.50 


XXXVI EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND 
THE LATIN MIDDLE AGES 
By Ernst Robert Curtius. This great study of the forms of medieval Latin 
literature is now available in English. 6” x 9", 650 pages. $5.50 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ALCHEMY 
By C. Ge Jung. This, the first volume to appear in the Collected Works of 
Jung, has never previously been published in English. The work presents a 
seemingly forgotten relic of medieval superstition that provides an important 
clue to our understanding of contemporary psychology, and sets forth the 
author's views on the relations of psychology and religion. 

6” x 9”. 270 illustrations. 550 pages., $5.00 


XXXIV WINDS 
By St.-John Perse. The French text with a translation by Hugh Chisholm. 
An epic poem that Léon-Paul Fargue regarded as the opening of a new 
poetic country. Commentaries by Paul Claudel, Gaétan Picon, Albert Béguin, 
and Gabrie] Bounoure. 9” x 12”. 256 pages. $5.00 





DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 14 
For detailed catalogue write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62 St., N. Y. 21 























Y OF NEW MEXICO 


1953 Summer Session 


JUNE 15 TO AUGUST 7 


Late registration through June 19. A comprehensive offering of courses 
in the colleges of Arts and Sciences, Business Administration, Education 
(special offerings for teachers and administrators), Engineering, Fine 
Arts, School of Inter-American Affairs and Graduate School. 





Sample Offerings in the Humanities 





Shakespeare: Tragedies. 
Studies in the English Renaissance. 
Edward Hubler, Associate Professor of English, Princeton University. 


American Literature. 

The Period of Realism in American Literature. 

Charles C. Walcutt, Associate Professor of English, Queens College. 

Creative Writing. 

Kenneth Lash, Editor, New Mexico Quarterly. 

Dramatic Art (play production). 

Robert Edwin Snapp, Chairman, Department of Dramatic Art, University of 
New Mexico. 

Spanish Colonial Art (art history). 

Bainbridge Bunting, Assistant Professor of Art, University of New Mexico. 
Spanish-American Literature from 1880 to Present. 

Seminar, Spanish-American Literature: Post-Modernist Poetry. 

Louis Monguié, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Mills College. 
International Relations. 

Current Problems in American Foreign Policy. 

Gerhardt H. Seger, Editor, Author, and Lecturer. 

Dictatorships and Democracy in Europe Since 1914. 

Gerhard Masur, Professor of History, Sweetbriar College. 

A Special Program of Workshops in Education: S Correction, Fred M. 
Chreist, Assistant Professor of Speech, University of New Mexico; Art Educa- 
tion, Ruth Kelsey, Associate Professor of Art, Western Washington College of 


Education; Community Crafts, Staff; Recreation, James A. Wylie, Professor of 
Education, Boston University. Courses in applied arts. Outdoor lecture series. 








ALBUQUERQUE is a modern community of over 10000 people, a mile above 
sea level, with clear skies and cool summer nights. In its neighborhood are 
Indian pueblos, historic Spanish Colonial sites, the Carlsbad Caverns, etc, To 
the north are Santa Fe and Taos with their renowned art colonies. 

For the Summer Session Bulletin or for — information, write: Director, 
Summer Session, The University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 











